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BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics 


Throughout his latest book Lord Russell 
is concerned with human passions and 
their effect upon human destiny. It 
effectively displays the tolerant and 
objective approach to problems which 
has ever characterized his work. “* Capti- 
vating wealth of amusing examples and 
illustrations ... a compellingly readable 
Toynaer in The Observer 


15s 


The Evolution of 


an Insect Society 


DEREK WRAGGE MORLEY 


This absorbing account of the life of a 
commune of British Wood Ants traces 
the origins of the ants’ behaviour from 
the days of their barely social ancestors. 
Study of the Wood Ant commune does 
suggest that new methods of studying 
the behaviour of human society might 
prove more rewarding than those adopted 
in the past. 


32 pages of illustrations About 25s 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Book Society 
Choice for September 


THE WILDER 


SHORES OF LOVE 
Lesley Blanch 


The stories of four fascinating nineteenth- 
century Europeans who escaped from the 
greying horizons of Europe and found fulfil- 
ment, as women, on wilder, Eastern shores. 


With illustrations 15s net 


Book Society 


Alternative non-fiction choice 


GLADSTONE 
A Biography 
Philip Magnus 


“* Magnus has superseded Morley. Reading 
him has been such a pleasure that | am 
feeling that there never was a better biography 
—never at least one so inclusive and compact, 
so well written and so easily read, so acute 
and so lucid, so frank and so admiring, so 
wise and so amusing.”—DANIEL GEORGE. 


With illustrations 28s net 


IONIA: 


A Quest 
Freya Stark, C.B.E. 


Ionia is a travel book unlike any other that 
Miss Stark has yet written. It is a moving 
personal interpretation of the classical world 
fully related to our own uncertain days. She 
explores into history with Herodotus as her 
particular companion and the reader is 
enabled to relate on our own days with an 
exciting ease. 


With map and illustrations 30s net 
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HAT would happen if we banned every 

book considered to be unsuitable reading 

for a fourteen-year-old sc hoolgirl? Even 
more masterpieces would go on the bonfire than 
are contained in the Roman Index. Whether 
morals would be improved is a moot point, but 
there would certainly be a thriving black market, 
We should, of course, become the laughing stock 
of the civilized world, but at least we should keep 
within the existing law. 

It is true that Mr Justice Stable inclined to a 
more liberal interpretation of the Obscene Pub- 
lications Act some months ago when a novel by 
Stanley Kaufman brought those responsible to the 
Central Criminal Court. But although the jury 
heeded his sensible summing-up there is no 
guarantee that similar cases in future will be dealt 
with in the same tolerant spirit. The Lord Chief 
Justice has stated that the standards laid down in 
1868 still hold good and can be interpreted by 
‘* any right-minded person.’’ It might seem from 
this that those concerned have an easy decision to 
make, In fact, however, nothing could be harder. 
What shocks Swindon may Jeave Wigan unmoved, 
The penalty for a mistake may be heavy financial 
loss and even imprisonment, No comparable risks 
are run by the cinema and theatre, and the 
temptation is naturally to play very safe indeed. 
If open censorship is bad,-concealed censorship by 
publishers, printers and distributors is surely 
worse. The first step to remedy this state is to 
redefine obscenity, 


The Test that Failed 

Lord Cockburn’s judgment of 1868 was an 
attempt to devise a practical test. The jury had to 
ask themselves whether a book had a tendency to 
corrupt and deprave those whose minds were open 
to such immoral influences, and who could have 
access to it, It might be thought that by pricing 
a book high it is put out of reach of impressionable 
youth. This has been tried but it is a dodge rather 
than a solution. What the test takes for granted 
is that reading is responsible for more immorality 
than, say, drinking or dancing or the absence of 
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certain that no 
reliable evidence existed to support this view in 
1868 and strangely little is available today. 
Anthropologists have collected all kinds of 
the sexual 
Trobrianders and Eskimos, but we are extra- 


compulsory chaperones, It is 


information about habits of 
ordinarily ignorant of what goes on in our very 
midst, Do many people commit adultery because 
they have read that it is pleasant ? We assume that 
if an innocent person comes across a certain type 
of book it will not be thrown away in disgust but 
will act as an aphrodisiac, This may or may not 
be true; it should not be beyond the capacity of 
social scientists to find out. Again, what type of 
person do pornographers cater for? Not women, 
according to Kinsey, and that at least may give 
us a Start, 

But no statistics can help us to discriminate 
between a book written with a serious intention 
and trash designed to satisfy debased tastes. To 
tell the difference calls for no greater powers of 
discrimination than to distinguish vintage port 
from red Biddy, But evidence of quality is not 
required by the courts and the decision is made by 
a magistrate or juryman chosen at random. We 
know what happened to D, H, Lawrence, Have- 
lock Ellis, James Joyce, Radclytte Hall, and other 


significant writers. They were lumped together 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Proresson Hersert is an astro-physicist 
as well as an authority on the history and philo- 
. Antony Frew has recently 
moved from Aberdeen University to take up an 
appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the 
University College of North Staffordshire . . . 
For the past eighteen months G. S, Fraser has 
been editing and introducing the bi-monthly 


sophy of science . . 


broadcasts **New Poetry’’ onthe Third Programme 
novelist and scholar, Ropert 
Graves, is delivering the Clark Lectures at 
Cambridge this autumn; with JosHua Popro, 


poet, 


who has been engaged on a lifelong study of 
Aramaic and Hebraic languages and literature, he 
is part author of The Nazarene Gospel Restored . . . 
Dr FE. H. Hurren is on the Committee of the 
Philosophy of Science Group of the British 
Society for the History of Science : 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON is at present engaged ona 
He has spec ialized in 


translation of Lucretius. 


the history of Christianity and Biblical criticism. 


with pedlars of undisguised filth. It is logical, no 
doubt, if the intrinsic merits of a book are 
irrelevant; and it can hardly be maintained that a 
work of art, or a brilliantly constructed argument 
against the prevailing standards of morality, exert 
less influence than rubbish. The Index E:xpurga- 
torius very properly, from its own point of view, 
gives no exemption to genius, But unless we are 
prepared to go that far, where are we to stop? Is 
sex the only subject that is likely to corrupt the 
youthful mind? MeCarthy does not think so. 


The New Jansenism 


It is not easy to adopt a rational attitude toward 
sex problems, The tendency is always to go to 
extremes, as history only too plainly shows. Time 
and again periods of laxity are followed by a puritan 
reaction, The swing of the pendulum may be a 
dangerously mechanical analogy, but it makes a 
sort of sense. Even within the Christian Church 
the rival tendencies of Jansenism (which empha- 
sized original sin) and Pelagianism (which stressed 
natural good) still struggle like dialectical oppo- 
sites ; but neither obtains a final victory. To judge 
from the fashions in contemporary literature we 
are in the midst of a limited Jansenist revival— 
hence the vogue of Pascal and Kierkegaard, and 
the almost Manichaan hatred of the body dis- 
played by the Bloy-Mauriac school of novelists. 

The Jansenist is as ashamed of his body as 
Plotinus was, but without the latter’s excuse: for 
he was a leper, The modern Pelagian is a humanist 
for whom the body and its functions need no 
apology. He does not regard sex as the stigma of 
lost innocence or a fearful allowance which hills the 
mind with dread, as Gregory wrote to Augustine 
when he came to England. 

Prudery, quite as much as promiscuity, is a 
malaise from which the mature mind is free. But 
when immaturity is exalted as virtue we are thrown 
back on the mercy of Bowdlers and Comstocks, 
we drape statues and piano legs, we imagine 
obscenity even in musical sounds—as happened 
before the war in Philadelphia when the conductor 
of a Shostakovich opera was compelled to delete 
If the 
young need protection from the depraved, so too 
the adult stands in need of protection from such 
follies as these. 


four measures of trombone from the score. 


The Editor 


‘ 
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Dinner with the Whiteheads 


HECTOR HAWTON 


T must have been a delightful experience for 

an American journalist to be invited night after 

night to dine with Alfred North Whitehead ; 
nor did it really matter when dinner parties had 
to be given up and the conversation was whetted 
with hot chocolate. Lucien Price has made a 
record of those conversations for which the many 
admirers of Whitehead will be grateful even if 
they feel a certain disappointment.! 

Everything that Whitehead said over the dinner 
table was said very much better in his books, The 
only surprise—at least to me—is the tartness of 
his comments on Christian theology, which he 
regards as ‘‘ one of the greatest disasters of the 
human race.”’ 

Between the wars he was so often quoted in 
pulpits that it was seldom realized that he came 
bearing Greek gifts. It was part of the intellectual 
contusion of the period that Whitehead, Jeans and 
Eddington should be lumped together as peace- 
makers between science and religion, 

Whitehead was, indeed, a profoundly religious 
man ; but traditional theology shocked him. It was 
based, as he says bluntly in his conversations—but 
more politely in his writings—on ‘‘ the most 
appalling system of concepts. The old ferocious 
God is back, the Oriental despot, the Pharaoh, 
the Hitler; with everything to enforce obedience, 
from infant damnation to eternal punishment. In 
Augustine you get admirable ideas, he is full of 
light; then you inquire into the ultimate bases of 
the doctrines and you find this abyss of horror. . . . 
This theological disaster is what I mean when | 
speak of the mischief which follows from banishing 
novelty, from trying to formularize your truth, 
from setting up to declare ‘ This is all there is to 
be known on the subject, and discussion is 
closed,’ 

Finalism is the enemy, and the scientists are 
sometimes as guilty as the theologians, One of the 
deepest impressions made on Whitehead’s intel- 
lectual life resulted from the breakdown of 
Newtonian physics. It seemed as fixed as the stars, 


? Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, as recorded by Lucien 
Price. (Max Reinhardt.) 268. 


Whitehead criticized the sceptic and 
theologian alike for their dogmatism; 
he made no pretensions of certitude; 
philosophy was an adventure of ideas 


Alfred North Whitehead 


was dethroned Newton 
Whitehead this 
collapse of all pretensions to certitude. 


and whoever else 
surely secure, To 


was 
meant the 

** The universe is vast. Nothing is more curious 
than the self-satisfied dogmatism with which man- 
kind at each period of its history cherishes the 
delusion of the finality of its existing modes of 
knowledge. Sceptics and believers are all alike. 
At this moment scientists and sceptics are the 
leading dogmatists. Advance in detail is admitted : 
fundamental novelty is barred, This dogmatic 
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common sense is the death of the philosophic 
adventure.’’ 

Whitehead was born in an East Anglian parson- 
age in 1861. He received a classical education at 
Sherborne, where the New Testament was read 
in Greek, ‘‘ I never heard of anyone reading it in 
English,”’ he remarks. His love of Greek—and 
above all, Plato—was rivalled only by his passion 
for mathematics. It was this fusion of science and 
the humanities that bore such magnificent fruit 
when he published his first philosophical work, 
Science and the Modern World, at the age of 63. 

Already he had earned the highest possible fame 
for Principia Mathematica, in which he collaborated 
with Bertrand Russell. The great advances in 
symbolical logic and semantics of recent years are 
largely due to this treatise and to Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico Philosophicus -books which hardly 
anyone can read but by which contemporary 
thought has been powerfully influenced. 

The subsequent developments were not to 
Whitehead’s taste. He predicted that to follow 
the path blazed by G. E. Moore would mean the 
death of philosophy—a culmination acknowledged 


Near Genius 


(;' ORGES SIMENON has written an average 


of nearly eight novels a year during the last 


remarkable—it is 
no more than the normal output of dozens of 
writers who cater for the pulp market, What is 
astonishing, however, is that Simenon’s books 
are of high quality. It would be easy to exaggerate 
their uniqueness because of the surprise felt on 
reading what the libraries might label as a 
** mystery story "’ and finding, instead, a sensitive, 
moving account of a dramatic situation which has 
nothing in common with a 


twenty years. This is not 


thriller ’’ except 
that a crime occurs, It is as though he read the 
outlines in a newspaper report and set himself 
the task of telling the story behind the news. 
Jean, the ex-convict, in his latest novel Ticket 
of Leave (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 8s 6d) is 
doomed from the start, His brief career moves 
swiftly and inexorably to its grim culmination, 
There is no moral to draw, The background of 
French provincial life is painted with a fidelity 
that is its own sufficient justification. Simenon 
has a streak of genius—its prodigality, certainly 
and if he had concentrated his efforts instead of 
scattering them over a wide field he might have 
achieved a more important kind of success, H.H. 


and strangely welcomed by the latest exponents. 
Philosophy, as Whitehead understood it, is in ashes. 

It may well be that posterity will remember 
Whitehead—apart from his permanent contribu- 
tion to mathematical logic—chiefly for his deep 
insights. They flash from the cumbrous obscurity 
of his style like a breathtaking vista glimpsed in a 
brief gap in the « louds. When he broke free from 
metaphysical jargon he wrote like a poet. Such 
moments of vision are not encouraged by the 
industrious contemporary analysts, botanical classi- 
fiers and pigeon-holers, ‘‘ Only once in a while,’’ 
he told his Boswell, *‘ do we get a really swagger 
scientist.’ The lead he gives is followed by 
‘* second-rate men, men with nippy minds who 
can follow assigned procedures within a limited 
field.’’ 

Swagger philosophers are no less rare, and it is 
widely believed today that they have made a 
positively last appearance, that (in Locke’s 
phrase) philosophy can offer employment only to 
‘* journeymen and under-labourers ’’—their task 
being to nibble away the fabric of all systems of 
philosophy like termites. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Whitehead was a system-builder in the traditional 
sense. He sought an answer to that total scepticism 
which drove Hume to take refuge, as he confessed, 
‘‘in backgammon and the society of modest 
women.”’ 

Whitehead was equally opposed to the subjectiv- 
ism that infected so many physicists. He repudiated 
** nature bifurcated into causal nature and apparent 
nature,’’ as well as Kant’s view ‘* that our per- 
ceptual experience does tell us of a common objec- 
tive world but that things perceived are merely 
the outcome for us of this world, and are not in 
themselves elements in the common world itself.’’ 

He protested also against the positivist attitude 
which treated all the laws of Nature as simple 
descriptions of what happens. He saw in the 
Greek conception of fate the impulse to search for 
an Order of Nature without which 
inquiry would never have begun. 

He was haunted by a sense of the utter inade- 
quacy of language. It was prec isely that blind trust 
in language—the belief that words lave a true 
meaning which can be discovered—that set most 
philosophers from Aristotle onward on a false 
trail. ‘* Aristotle started science but destroyed 
philosophy.”’ 

Words are the tools of thought and the philoso- 
pher’s task is to improve and add to them so that 


scientific 
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they enlarge experience just as telescopes are given 
a greater range. ‘‘ Every science must devise its 
own instruments. The tool required for philos- 
ophy is language. Thus philosophy redesigns 
language in the same way that in a physical science 
pre-existing appliances are redesigned.’ 

It follows from this that speculative philosophy 
is not a deduction from self-evident axioms, as the 
seventeenth-century rationalists supposed, but 
‘the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, 


necessary system of general ideas in terms of 


which every element of our experience can be 
interpreted,” 

Nowadays such an endeavour is usually dismissed 
as a vain enterprise, but it will be seen that 
Whitehead tried to find a middle way between 
pure empiricism and deductive metaphysics. He 
sought a temporary framework which he admitted 
would require continuous modification and, in 
course of time, might have to be scrapped 
altogether. 

His philosophy of organism owes something to 
Bergson and Alexander, which is, of course, no 
recommendation today. Its most distinctive feature 
is the attempt to substitute ‘‘ events ’’ for the 
concept of a passive, enduring sub-stratum, which 
has been called either matter or spirit under the 
mistaken impression that the terms made some 
fundamental difference. 

If all this seems foolishness to the philosophers 
now enjoying such a vogue, it is a fact—abundantly 
illustrated by the history of science and mathe- 
matics—that a great deal of intellectual progress 
would never have taken place unless learned men 
had asked silly questions. A ban on talking non- 
sense would mean the end of original thinking. 

Whitehead once remarked on the droll spectacle 
of philosophers purposefully trying to prove their 
purposelessness. It is even odder that they should 
argue themselves out of their jobs by triumphantly 
proving that they have nothing very interesting or 
significant to say. For this reason most current 
philosophical writing, at least to the non-pro- 
fessional, is trivial and boring, and those who 
provided intellectual excitements, as Whitehead 
did, are regarded with suspicion. 

To Whitehead, philosophy was an adventure of 
ideas and, for my own part, I believe that future 
generations will return to him, not for the final 
truth he never promised, but because the road to 
which he pointed has been strangely by-passed by 
most of his contemporaries—with the notable 
exception of Suzanne Langer. 


The Danger from 
Within 


E. H. HUTTEN 


ODAY many people regard science, and 

mathematics as well, as the sorcerer’s 

apprentice and wonder whether it will not 
bring about the end of our civilization, This is of 
course not a new attitude. It is typical of the 
religious way of thinking and, indeed, St Augustine 
already warned that ‘* the mathematicians have 
made a covenant with the devil to darken the 
spirit and to confine man in the bonds of Hell,’’ 
But the feeling that science is a disruptive force is 
not based upon historical fact. For our civilization 
comes from the tradition of classical Greece 
where science and mathematics arose, and the 
Jewish-Christian heritage was only later foisted 
on to humanism. These two components of our 
culture are in conflict, it is true: but if our world 
should perish, it will be because the forces of 
irrational faith have defeated our efforts at a 
rational mastery, both of Nature and of man. 

Mr Morris Kline’s thesis! is therefore most 
welcome, namely, that mathematics is an integral, 
and even basic, part of western culture. He 
supports it by recounting the history of mathe- 
matics, from its beginning in Egypt and Babylonia 
to the turn of the present century, This covers 
familiar ground; however, the emphasis is always 
on the relation of mathematics to other cultural 
activities. After all, the Renaissance brought not 
only the revival of ancient learning but also a 
flowering of the arts. The artists of that period— 
Brunelleschi, Piero della Francesca, Leonardo, etc. 
—made quite conscious use of geometry, propor- 
tions, and sections; they even wrote treatises 


about it. On the other hand, projective geometry 
received an impetus not only from practic al map- 
making but also from the artists’ theories about 


perspective. The modern view that the arts and 
science are in opposition is historically and 
materially false. 

Mathematics has deeply affected all branches of 
our culture. From” Pythagoras to Fourier and 


* Mathematics in Western Culture. By Morris Kline. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd, London, 1954.) Pp xii 


(George 
444. 308 net. 
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‘ 


* The Orbits of the Planets as Determined by Five Regular 
Solids.’’ 
of the ¢ osmos,”’ 


in illustration that appeared in Kepler's ** Harmony 


1696 Mathematics in Western Culture 


mathematics have been 
closely connected; Bach, and the well-tempered 
Des- 


cartes, Leibniz, and Kant, to say nothing of 


Helmholtz, music and 


scale, is an example. The philosophers 


Spinoza deliberately phrased their views in terms 


Locke, Berkeley, 


and Hume derived their philosophies, at least in 


borrowed from mathematics. 


part, from Newtonian mathematics and physics. 


Dryden thought that ‘* a mathematic al head ’’ is 
needed ‘* to be a complete and excellent poet.”’ 
The Fellows of the Royal Society, wanting to 
improve English prose style, recommended 
‘ bringing all things as near the mathematical 
plainness as they can.’’ Bentham’s arithmetical 
approach to happiness was no doubt too simple ; 
but, all the same, its influence can be discerned 


The 


study of human society was largely guided by 


even today, in the modern Welfare State. 


mathematics ; statistics, as Sir William Petty said, 
is ‘* political arithmetic.’’ 

Finally, reasoning itself, that is, logical argu 
ment, has been transformed by mathematics. The 
Greeks first came across what we nowadays call 


the paradoxes of intinity; they feared the infinite, 


Gmeipov. Even Gauss. still 
wanted to banish the infinite from mathematics. 
Already Archimedes, however, had tried, albeit 
unsuccessfully, to show in his Sand Reckoner how 
to express the number of grains of sand in the 
universe. It was Cantor’s argument about the 
hierarchy of infinities which finally solved the 
problem ; and the logicians, notably Russell, used 
it for resolving the paradoxes. 

The volume contains twenty-seven plates, and 
there are many diagrams and illustrations in the 
text; though a few mathematical formula can be 


the 


found in it, the book is intended for popular con- 
sumption. There is one point about which | cannot 
help wondering. The present work is an example 
of that indirect scholarship, so often displayed by 
American authors, which combines the utmost 
compression of ideas with a nearly intolerable 
prolixity in presenting these ideas. Was it not one 
of the reasons for the collapse of learning, in 
Alexandria, that instead of going back to its roots, 
digests of, and commentaries on, the classical 
books were written ? 

I do not want to offer this criticism in any 
carping spirit. Today, however, many people 
feel that our civilization is threatened from with- 
out; is it not also threatened from within, by the 
many false dichotomies, e.g. of science versus art, 
and also by allowing .the classical tradition of 
science to wither? 


‘* The Proportions of the Human Figure,”’ a 


diagram taken from Leonardo da Vinci's note- 


book Mathematics in Western Culture’) 
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Imagination, Faith 


G. S. FRASER 


HE novel in its strict sense, the fictitious 
prose narrative of ordinary life as it has 
developed since the eighteenth century, is 
not only the most recent of major European liter- 
ary forms but, it might be thought, the form quite 


least suited to convey a sense of the mystery of 


existence. The novel began to have a separate 
definable being at a time when, after the violence, 
heroism, cruelty and disorder of the seventeenth 
century, ordinary men were becoming at once 
secure and self-conscious enough to be interested 
in plausible invented accounts of everyday doings 
like their own. The centre of interest of all the 
best novels in the European tradition is not the 
great, heroic, and extraordinary man, and_ his 
marvellous deeds, but the ordinary averagely 
intelligent person of the middle class like our- 
selves, his introduction into the world, with its 
cheats and temptations, and his education by the 
mistakes he makes into a state of mind in which he 
is able to take a useful and proper place in that 
world, The world, and the young man entering the 
world, provide almost by themselves a formula for 
the classical European novel. And, on the whole, 
and with certain reservations, that classical Euro- 
pean novel accepts the world’s standards, It is 
society, never thought of as perfect but always 
thought of as stable, and always thought of also 
as in some sense an utenti Cc ustodian of prac tical 
values, which provides for the reader a framework 


of assumptions by which he judges the conduct of 


the characters. The classical European novelists 
could rely on the reader saying, ‘‘ No, he must not 
seduce this girl,’’ or, *‘ Yes, he is in honour 
bound, as the world goes, to fight this duel,’’ or, 
** He owes a debt of gratitude to the kind old 
gentleman,”’ or, ‘* Of course, he must keep his 
word, and marry Phyllis, and settle down, and get 
a job.’’ The morality of the classical European 
novel might often, indeed, not be partic ularly 
heroic. | think it is heroic, for instance, in many 
of the great Russians, who adapted a middle-class 
art-form to an aristocratic society ; but even where 
it is at its most unambitious and humdrum—in 
Trollope, say—this stable social morality which the 


and Reason—IlI 


This month Mr Fraser considers the in- 
fluence of Christian traditions and faith 
on contemporary English novelists, 
with emphasis on Roman Catholicism 


classical novel embodies is always at least one of 
prudence and good will. 

The days of the classical novel are probably 
over, and one reason why they are probably 
over is that we no longer see $0 iety as a stable 
custodian of values of this sort. The plot of a 
Victorian novel is very often mainly the story of 
how, after making his mistakes, the hero learns to 
be good enough for soc iety 2 the plot ofa modern 
novel is far more often the story of how, 
way or another, the tries——by achieving 
detachment, or by being converted to a militant 
faith—to (Probably no 
modern imaginative writer could understand 
sympathize with a Victorian moralist like Bradley 
when, assuming unquestioningly the stability and 
the sanity of the social organization, he says that it 
is immoral for a man to try to be better than his 
neighbours.) The hero of a novel is, 
pretty typically, not the young man a tries to 
find a way into the world but the young man who, 
The 
great theme of very much excellent writing today 
is not integration into the life of a community but 
the isolation, 


in one 
hero 


be better than society, 


modern 
in rebellion or disgust, tries to find a way out. 


and anxiety of the 
individual against a social background of shoddi- 
or drift, This point has great impor- 
tance in relation to the main theme of this article, 
the part played by various types of Christian 
attitude in modern English imaginative fiction, 
Dickens and Thackeray and Trollope were, com- 
pared to Mr Greene or Mr Evelyn 
Waugh, probably Christians only in a rather vague 
sentimental se nse ; Eliot ceased to be a 

Christian when very young. But behind the 
moral worlds of all the great Victorian novelists 


wretchedness, 


ness, decay, 


Graham 


G seorge 


there is a framework of Christian assumptions 
built into the fabric of society itself, Behind the 
moral worlds of Mr Greene or Mr Waugh there 
is mainly the intensity of the author’s own per- 


sonal faith. Society, as such, no longer supports 
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him, but rejec ts, consciously or not, much of 


what he stands for. And this no doubt is one 
reason (other than differences of talent) why the 
theme of the modern novelist tends to be the 
predicaments of individuals, why we have no 
contemporary writer who offers us, as, say, 
Tolstoy did, something like a great sane panorama 
of the whole social world. 

There are, it seems to me, three main aspects 
of the Christian view of the world that are likely 
to make a special appeal to contemporary writers 
of fiction. They might be called mystery, grace, 
and tradition. To take them in order: The 
mysterious aspect of Christianity, the idea that 
every human soul is the theatre of a conflict 


between God and His Good Angels, who will, of 
course, win in the end, and formidable Powers of 


Darkness, who will, of course, in the end lose, 
makes an appeal particularly to writers who are 
by temperament not so much novelists in the 
strict sense as writers of romances. The novels 
of the late Charles Williams and of Mr C. S. 
Lewis and a notable recent work like Mr Tol- 
kiens’ The Fellowship of the Ring come broadly 
under this category. Such books as these have a 
touch of the thriller, a touch of the boys’ adven- 
ture story, a flavour of the homily, and sometimes 
something of the tapestry-like spread of medieval 
romance, They touch science fiction on the one 
side and William Morris on the other. The 
psychology, as in an adventure story, is sketchy, 


There may be some weaklings who have to be 
tugged over by the plot towards either salvation or 
damnation, but on the whole the good people are 
staunchly and simply good and the bad people 
(who are often, as Miss Nott would note with 
disapproval, scientists) formidably bad. The super- 
natural machinery, the magic, and the infernal and 
supernal powers often make a more vivid appeal 
to the imagination of such writers than the happen- 
ings on a natural level. When | read Charles 
Williams, for instance, and he is presenting his 
people against a normal background, | say to 
myself, ‘* No, | do not believe in this wise old 
lawyer,’’ or, ‘‘ No, I do not believe in this sweet 
young secretary,’’ but I sometimes become wholly 
convinced when, for instance, he describes a 
wicked man at the moment of his death and pre- 
sumably his damnation feeling himself hurled end- 
lessly downwards to a chorus, from above, of mock- 
ing voices, mocking him as he has mocked others. 

It is a fair comment, | think, that what novelists 
of this school often handle most credibly is just 
what (to many of their readers) is the unbelievable. 
Behind their work there is, perhaps, a rejection 
not only of the novel in the traditional sense but 
of the century of prose and reason from which the 
novel sprang. Such writers do, in a sense, repre- 
sent a return to medievalism and, to them, a 
supernatural cosmology (Christian in its general 
conception, but full of new details thought out 


by themselves, so that Mr C. S, Lewis, for 


High-Brow 


HE problem of the high-brow novel is 


one of which the nineteenth century was 
unaware. In those days if you had a story to tell 
you wrote a novel ; if you wanted to express some 
more esoteric vision, profounder idea, you w rote 
a poem. Today poetry has ceased for all but a 
few to be a genuine means of expression, and 
instead we have two sorts of novel, the ‘‘Library’’ 
and the “‘ literary,’’ the low-middle-brow and 
the high-brow, Smith by Kate Christie (Collins, 
10s 6d) is high-brow in the sense that the 
author of this first novel is less concerned 
with her story, a synopsis of which would be 
than with 


impossible, word pictures of the 


natural background of the Lake District on the 


half-realized motives of a 


group of people in whom madness and sanity are 


one hand, and the 


never distinguished, on the other. 

Miss Christie, in fact, is writing what would, a 
century earlier, be a poem, part lyric, part 
dramatic, True she is capable of comic scenes fully 
realized on the fictional level, of characters seen 
not whole but clearly, But I think this is the less 
significant aspect of her undoubted talent. Her 
book indeed falls apart as she veers masterfully 
between her two visions, her vigorous grasp of 


two-dimensional life and her poetic groping for a 
how much more 
rewarding is her comparative failure than the glib 
successes of more professional novelists ! 


R. peT. W. 


profounder category, But 
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instance, may often be thought of as ‘‘super- 
naturalizing ’’ the ‘* scientific ’’ marvels of H. G. 
Wells) is much more real than the human world 
novelists generally write about—than, for instance, 
Mr Forster’s world of ‘‘ telegrams and anger.”’ 
The obvious criticism of such writers is that they 
are not, in the Cambridge sense, *‘ mature,’’ that 
seeking to write moral propaganda they may 
sometimes be writing morbid escapist fantasy. (I 
find Williams in particular an uncomfortably 
sinister, an almost creepy writer, often.) The 
defence might be that such romances are funda- 
mentally ‘‘ stories, rattling good yarns ’’ ; that 
of course they are not ‘‘ mature ’’ for they appeal 
to the eternal boy in us. No doubt they do. It 
worries me when I meet a very good young poet 
who knows Charles Williams by heart and has 
never been able to tackle Henry James. 

Mr Graham Greene is not a supernatural cosmo- 
logist. He goes back not to the Middle Ages but 
to the great seventeenth century, with its obses- 
sion with the problem of grace; and, like many 
pious Christians of the Cartesian period, he 
probably thinks that, in relation to deep religious 
experience as in relation to abstract thought, the 
imagination is a misleading faculty. (We shall 
not, as it were, get to heaven more readily or 
understand the inwardness of Christian living more 
profoundly by reading Paradise Lost, though there 
are many other excellent reasons for reading 
that poem.) What Mr Greene is chiefly con- 
cerned with, at least in his group of more strictly 
theological novels, is the conflict and co-operation 
between the impulses of the fallen natural man 
and the workings of grace. It would not help him, 
I think, to symbolize this problem, as Mr Lewis 
might possibly symbolize it, in terms of guardian 
angels hovering over us with useful promptings 
and whispering little devils snickering in our 
ears. If the heroes of Mr Lewis and of the late 
Charles Williams are Christian warriors, those of 
Mr Greene are sinners, and sometimes only 
vestigially Christian sinners at that. And where 
the characters in Christian romances like those of 
Williams and Mr Lewis are formidably ‘* good os 
or bad,”’ the prevailing colour of Mr Greene's 
world is a moral drabness, shot with vague 
urgencies of compunction. One of Miss Nott’s 
points, in The Emperor’s Clothes, about Mr Greene 
was, I think, a fair one. In these novels of his 
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which are specifically concerned with the work- 
ings of grace he writes rather schematically ; 
however vivid and plausible much of the detail 


may be, we do often feel that the characters are 
being manipulated to prove a thesis. 

I sometimes wonder how far Mr Greene's em- 
phasis on the possibility of an obstinate sinner’s 
being saved at the very moment of death by an 
act of contrition is considered, by doctors of his 
Church, a wholesome one. I imagine that any 
priest would tell one that one is called to repen- 
tance and amendment of one’s life here and now, 
and that it would be singularly rash, to say the least, 
from an orthodox point of view, to persist in sin 
with the intention of repenting at the last moment. | 
should have thought that the girl in The Living Room 
would not have received absolution at confession 
if she had announced her intention of immediately 
sinning again, but only if she announced her 
intention of trying not to sin, however hopelessly 
difficult she feared she might find that, It is 
important, perhaps, in an age when so many of 
us get our notions of moral theology from plays 
and novels to realize that an imaginative writer, 
however gifted, is in no sense specially qualified 
to instruct us in this subject. Such a writer, with 
his eye for drama, will obviously be interested in 
extreme and paradoxical cases, I take it that the 
ordinary Christian life, with its patient acceptance 
of a discipline, is not such a snakes-and-ladders 
affair—right down to the bottom and then straight 
up to the top again—as Mr Greene is inclined to 
make it. ‘‘ Holy living’’ matters as well as *‘ holy 
dying,’’ and I feel that Mr Greene’s one-sided 
emphasis connects with his well-known obsession 
with the drab and the seedy, with the dispiriting, 
unenjoyable, uncomfortable sins his characters do 
commit, with his inability in a word to find 
positively valuable contents in the texture of 
everyday life. I do not, on the other hand, think 
one should be critically smug about all this, He 
does reflect something that is really in our world 
around us; one knows these bad nerves, these 
rainy streets, that quiet desperation, the sense of 
being deprived, and the wistfulness for something 
that is not here now, and perhaps never was— 
innocence, peace, joy. One knows also the nag- 
ging and futile pity that afflicts so many of his more 
sympathetic characters. | suppose a tough critic 
would say that he is very often with what might be 
callous skill exploiting certain topical stock- 
responses ; but his recurrent theme of the wretched 
weak man driven into a corner to make a doomed 
stand for decency is one that has great contem- 
porary significance. 

I have not left myself space to discuss in any 
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detail the third aspect of Christianity which makes 


an appeal to contemporary novelists, the aspect 
of tradition, This itself appeals to a traditional 
kind of novelist. 

To Mr Greene, as | have suggested, as to 
a French theologian of the seventeenth century, 
what is ultimately interesting is the problem of 
in what 


intention: fashion is God going to work 


on the minds of sinners so that in the end, almost 


against their will, they saved? | do not 
think one 


whether the 


may be 


worries terribly about 


characters of Mr Evelyn Waugh 
(It woul |, if the 


be up to God, and in real life 


are going to be saved in the end, 
were real people, 
is that we cannot 


the orthodox doctrine, | believe, 


know whether our friends who have died are 


saved or not; we may hope they are, and pray for 
the remission of their purgatorial penalties.) With 
Mr Waugh the supernatural is at one remove 


farther from the scene than with Mr Greene 

farther than 
Lewis or Charles Williams. What 
later sudden 
private intrusions of grace but the presence, in the 
of the Roman Catholic Church as an 
Mr Waugh, unlike the other novelists 


mentioned, 


just as in Mr Greene it is one remove 
in Mr C, 
overshadows his books is not any 
bac kground, 
institution. 
1 have and like the great classical 
European novelists, is primarily interested in 
society, in the collision of the accepted gentle- 


manly vals *s of the world—but these values them- 


selves he sees as in decay, the honnéte homme as a 


gradually with a traditional 


obstinately adhered to. 


vanishing species 
faith, His typical hero isa 


worldly man in the best sense, like 
Charles Ryder, 


nize the inadequacy of his worldliness. 


Captain 
who is forced in a crisis to recog 
think 
this is a fine traditional theme; and, unlike Miss 
Nott and Mr Spender, I think it perfec tly plausible 
that at a moment of crisis Ryder should find him- 
self forced to bring his deep ‘differences with Julia 
tactlessly out into the open. What is interesting 
also is that the novelist of this set whose attitude 
to Christianity, as expressed in his writings, is 
least intimate (an attitude not to’ a supernatural 
vision, nor to a worry about sin and salvation, but 
towards the impressive permanence of an institu- 
tion) should be the novelist also with, out of the 

perhaps the widest and most relevant range 
of social For the admirers of Mr 
Waugh, unlike of Mr Greene, or of Mr 
C, S$, Lewis and Charles Williams, include many 
readers who have no sympathy at all with his 


religious views. 


comment, 


those 


Roman Scandal 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


T is remarkable what a sale there is for historical 
fiction with antiquity for its theme. It is as if 
the outwardly successful, but inwardly diseased, 
civilization of Greece and Rome had an irresistible 
until 
within living memory, was even more successful 


fascination for people whose civilization, 
and is now as obviously diseased. From Lytton’s 
crude and lush Last Days of Pompeii, which used to 
entertain our youth, to Sienkiewicz’s romantic 
Quo Vadis? and Mr Robert Graves’s J, Claudius and 
Claudius the God, the overfed and oversexed ruling 
class of the Roman Empire have provided best- 
sellers for a reading public which, having been 
taught by middle-class morality and medical scienc= 
to temper indulgence with discretion, perhaps 
secretly envies the uninhibited freedom to sin of 
those spoilt children of ancient imperialism, 

The latest addition to this class of book is a 
fictionized life of the emperor Nero by an Italian 
writer ' who does his best to say what can be said 
for his scandalous subject! Signor Franzero cannot 
be said to equal Mr Graves in scholarship. For his 
facts he sticks pretty faithfully to Tacitus, Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius, but he commits slips and takes 
liberties which should not be taken in historical 
writing. It will not do, for example, to say that 
Nero ‘‘ was barely dead when that sycophantic 
journalist Suetonius blackened him to posterity 
for the sake of adding more lustre to his patrons 
the Antonines.’’ Nero had been dead fifty years 
when Suetonius wrote ; and his patron was Hadrian, 
who needed no blackening of Nero to add to his 
lustre. Minor slips simply bristle. 
grandmother Antonia was not ‘‘ a sister of Mark 
Antony ’’ but his daughter. The ‘ carefully 
chosen patrician boys’’ who took lessons with the 
young Nero have included the future 
who was only three when 
in any case the Flavii 
The book has been badly 
infamous adviser was 


Nero’s great- 


cannot 
emperor Domitian, 
Nero came to the throne; 
were not patricians. 
revised: Nero’s 
Tigellinus, not 
misprinted as 


Sofonius 
Tophonius ; Pompeii is 


quadrennial as 


Pompey,”’ 


1 The Life and Times of Nero, by Carlo Maria Franzero. (Alvin 
Redman.) 334 pp, including 2 pp bibliography and 12 pp 
index; 12 plates, 18s. 
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* quadriennial,’’ A’schylus’’ as Aeschilus 
and some other words mishandled in ways which 
suggest that, in writing English, Signor Franzero 
has failed to make allowance for English practice 
in spelling classical names. We usually prefer the 
Latin form, whereas the Italians Italianize them. 

The handling of Christianity is conventional ; but 
in telling us that ‘‘ Paul was a personal prisoner 
of the emperor because he had called Nero 
Cesar his greatest enemy,”’ Signor Franzero flies 
in the face of the only evidence we have, namely 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles. Nero cannot 
possibly have made such a remark as ‘‘ Perhaps | 
The 
did not come into vogue until 
Christianity became dominant. Signor Franzero 
rashly treats as genuine the notoriously apocryphal 
correspondence of Paul and Seneca; the no less 
notorious legend of Peter’s flight from Rome and 
the vision of Jesus which turned him back; the 
baseless conjecture that Pomponia Gracina, who 
was accused and acquitted of foreign superstition, 
was a convert to Christianity. He goes so far as 
to make Pomponia wash Paul’s body with spices 
and lay it in a tomb—the tomb, of course, being 
on the site of the present basilica of St Paul without 
the Walls! Lastly, he plays a trick with Suetonius 
by making Nero expire saying, ‘‘ What a great 
artist dies! ’’ Nero in fact said that earlier. His 
last words were to the centurion who tried to 
staunch his wound: ‘* Too late! Is this your 
loyalty? ’’ There is no excuse for the transposition. 
Subject to these criticisms, the book draws a lively 
picture of the period, even if it does not convince 
us that Nero was a “‘ great and astute ruler ’’ 
preferable to a crowd of ‘* virtuous bores.’’ 

One reflection is suggested to us by the story of 
Nero as told by the ancients, Classical writers 
had their bias, but they also had an historical 
conscience. Here was an insane young man who 
ought never to have been an emperor. He killed 
his mother (a bad lot who deserved her fate if ever 
a woman did, though not perhaps from her son).; 
he foully murdered his wife; he used the fire of 
Rome as a pretext for executing with horrible 
cruelty perhaps some thousand obscure sectaries 
who (if we believe the hostile Tacitus) had not 
caused it—even if we reject the rumour that 
Nero had; finally, he overtaxed the Empire until 
the provinces wearied of him and overthrew him. 
That was a bad reputation ; and no ancient attempt 
was made to rehabilitate him. 
Now take a modern instance; 


personify the last expression of Paganism.”’ 


word pagan 


the 


German 


A bust of the Roman Emperor Nero (Ab 47-68) which is now 
in the Vatican Museum (‘‘ The Life and Times of Nero ’’) 


militarists and industrialists, having gambled for 
power in one world war and lost, financed Hitler 
and the Nazis to organize another. Having conso- 
lidated their power by burning down the Reichstag 
and accusing the Communists of the crime (note 
the Neronian parallel !), the Nazis, with the active 
support of those who had installed them in office, 
prepared and launched their war of revenge, 
destroyed whole cities by bombing, devastated 
whole regions of Europe, and exterminated with 
fiendish cruelty millions of Jews and others to 
provide living room for the master race,’’ 
By 1945 Hitler, his Nazis, his generals and his 
industrialists had made a reputation as evil as 
Nero’s or worse. They were wholesale mer- 
chants in atrocity; he, in comparison, a petty 
retailer. 

Nine years have passed; and for reasons of 
power politics into which we need not enter here, 
we are releasing the surviving war « riminals, making 
film heroes of Hitler’s generals and are now 
proposing to rearm the defeated ‘‘ master race ’’ 
as our allies in a war which, if it breaks out, will 
bury our civilization deeper than that of Greece or 
Rome, Truly our wise men are not wiser than the 
ancients ! 
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Sacred and Profane Love 


JAMES PATRICK 


EX is undoubtedly what people of both sexes 

hold in common and anyone writing about 

sexual love, as in this article, can be reason- 
ably confident of commanding, at least initially, 
the reader's full and undivided attention. Odd 
then, that the recently published Sex, Sin and 
Sanctity (Gollancz, 16s) by John Langdon-Davies 
should prove from the outset a dull book. Perhaps 
the cause lies simply in its atrocious style, hinted 
at in the hissing alliteration of the title, and drawn 
from that grim intellectual limbo where journal- 
istic metaphor and learned jargon circulate 
other hand it may be that sexual 


Oriental wisdom, is something 


together ; on the 
experience, like 
which he who knows does not speak and he who 
speaks . . . But no, the truth is that this lengthy 
volume which purports to be a history of the idea 
of sex from Aristotle to Aldous Huxley by way of 
Saint Augustine, is more about sin and rather less 
about sex or even sanctity. 

The author probably felt that this emphasis was 
justified, for he makes frequent reference to what 
he calls ‘‘ man's divided nature *’; the ‘* essence 
of mankind's sexual experience,’’ Mr Langdon- 
Davies says, ‘* is to be found in man’s divided soul, 
of which the dialectical struggle called History 
is the manifestation." Again, ‘‘ 1 now see that 
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(Amor Sagro ¢ Profano), Titian’s famous painting now hanging in the 


Profane Love 


Villa Borghese, Rome 


Sexual love is fair game for theorists 
as well as theologians; a new theory 
about the history of sexuality in 
society is considered in this article 


it is human nature to think evil of sex and to 
harbour a death-wish against life, that original sin 
and the sense of guilt involved in it are in fact 
basic truths which alone explain human conduct.”’ 
It seems on the whole a poor explanation of 
human conduct to ascribe it to human nature. 
But Human Nature is one of the absolutes in the 
argument of this book, and no more absolute than 
when it is Divided. 

Human nature is also neurotic he claims, a 
notion which incidentally robs the term neurosis 
of all meaning; man is *‘ a congenitally neurotic 
species of animal—for as such, judging from the 
facts, homo sapiens must be regarded.’’ Even his 
response to physical beauty ‘‘ is conditioned by the 
balance between his sexual desire and his physicai 
repulsion.’’ Human nature, then, appears to be 
divided in more than one place, but just where the 
fundamental division occurs is never made clear, 
unless it be simply wanting to sin and be saved, 
to have one’s cake and eat it—hardly fundamental 
though, more especially since there are, as the 
author admits, people who never experience the 
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dilemma. The attitude of these unusual folk ‘* is 
not infrequently described as the religion of the 
Healthy Mind.’’ | have never heard it so described 
but if such a sensible religion does exist then it is 
hardly more than the lady who declared with 
fervour, I think it was to Carlyle, that she ‘* had 
accepted the Universe."’ In Sex, Sin and Sanctity 
however, the religion is criticized on somewhat 
different grounds: *‘ such a religion is never likely 
to be of much use to humanity in general, since the 
human mind is not healthy.’’ The author traces 
the religion of the Healthy Mind back to Pelagius, 
but happily for mankind the Pelagian heresy is 
probably a good deal older and there have been 
men and women guilty of not feeling guilty about 
sexual enjoyment throughout history. 

Indeed, as far as history goes, Mr Langdon- 
Davies’ method is haphazard and unrewarding. 
For instance, in a lengthy chapter on the trouba- 
dours, the acknowledged ** inventors ’’ of love in 
Western literature, he has nothing more profound 
to say than that their poems are literary exercises, 
as though any poetry worth reading were not a 
literary There is also the inevitable 
comment that the Provengal poets ‘* laid bare the 
fundamental uncertainty, the lack of self-confi- 


exercise. 


dence which haunts every man in the pursuit of 


love ’’ as a result of his 
soul,”’ etc, 

His treatment of this period reveals the weak- 
ness of an approach that relies so heavily on the 
evidence of literature; the relation between an 
individual’s sexual behaviour and the literature he 
reads or writes, between a private act and a public 
document, is all too tenuous, Bertrand de Venta- 
dour did not pursue the subject of sexual experi- 
ence as exhaustively as Alfred Kinsey of Indiana, 


original sin,’’ ** divided 


and the /ais written for jongleurs are no more likely 
to reflect the real sexual attitudes or practic es of 
their public than do the scripts written for 
Hollywood today, even if the *y make better reading. 


We m may de plore, with Mr Langdon-Davies, the 
bare ‘‘ mammalian-machine definition ’’ of sexual 
experience, but objective facts have a claim, and 
there is no excuse for putting forward inaccurate, 
or at least unsubstantiated facts to support a 
personal prejudice—to ask insinuatingly, for 
‘Is it a mere coincidence that many 
middle-class communists in. the larger capitalist 
countries today would be better for psychiatric 
treatment? ’’ If the author were consistent in his 
theory of universal neurosis he should have asked, 
“Wouldn't we all?’’ Another prejudice is 


instance, 


revealed in the author's insistence that the 
Christian ethical code is the most desirable because 
it has canalized sexual energy and thus made 
Western civilization possible. What of the 
ichievements of the great non-Christian civiliza- 
tions? Were they really the result of sexual 
squander? 

More interesting, and potentially more con- 
structive, are those passages where Mr Langdon- 
Davies leaves off ‘* that science of the spirit called 
History ’’ and attempts to differentiate between 
varieties of sexual relationships, There are, he 
suggests, three categories : the Sexual (that is to 
say, procreative), the Erotic and the Lustful. 
Contraception allows for the dissociation of the 
former from the other two categories ; these latter 


An aquatint by John Buckland-Wright for a new edition of 


* The Decameron ’’-——the First Five Days—to be published 


by the Folio Society on November 10 (royal octavo, 265) 
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“* The Rendezvous,"’ The window in the background is 


inscribed with the date 1503 (‘* A History of Courting ’’) 


he then distinguishes by borrowing from Martin 
Buber’s concept of the I|-Thou and I-It relation- 
ships. In the Lustful or I-It relationship persons 
are used as instruments of pleasure; in the 
Erotic the partner’s personality is involved; ‘‘To 
be in love is to have a vivid experienc e of 1-Thou.’”’ 
So far so good, but how are we to recognize these 
important distinctions in practice? 

According to Mr Langdon-Davies primitive man 


enjoyed an I-Thou relationship with the whole of 


creation, with things as well as people. It was the 
advent of civilization and the objective sciences 
that separated man’s ego from his environment 
and brought about an Lit relationship. If this is so 
then the civilized man erotically in love is either 
reverting to the status of a primitive man or his 
I-Thou relationship is of a different kind. The 
categories are not so clear-cut after all, especially 
when Mr Langdon-Davies accuses certain epochs, 
notably the Enlightenment, of relegating sexual 
love to the ‘* baboon level.’’ Do baboons have 
L-It relationships then, or are they closer to the 
I-Thou primitive man? 

One might have thought, on the other hand, 


16 


that primitive man, bereft of self-consciousness, 
was restricted to He-Thou relationships or even 
Thou-Thou; and the defects of Buber’s method 
become even more obvious when we ask ourselves 
whether I-Thou relationships are not merely self- 
projections, I-I in fact, a relationship which seems 
scarcely more noble than I-It. But supposing these 
difficulties met, there is still no serious 
justification for subjecting erotic I-Thou relation- 
ships to the arbitrary code of the Church, as Mr 
Langdon-Davies proposes in the concluding chapter 
of his muddled thesis. 


were 


A less ambitious and correspondingly more 
successful book is E. S, Turner’s A History of 
Courting (Michael Joseph, 1s). Mr Turner has a 
most readable down-to-earth style, not without 
wit and well suited to his subject. He gets off 
to a cracking good start, by quoting that indisput- 


able authority, Casanova, who declared that 


‘* Whatever Saint Augustine may say, human 
creatures would not perform the work of genera- 


tion if they did not find pleasure in it, and if there 
was not in that work an irresistible fascination for 
them.’’ The author then proceeds to describe the 
preliminaries to the ‘‘ work of generation ’’ as 
they have been variously recorded in history, from 
Ovid's shameless Art of Love to Kinsey's statistical 
Sexual Behaviour in the Human Female, from the 
ancient and respected custom of ** bundling ’’ to 
the more suspect practice of *‘ petting.’’ 

No sin-happy propagandist, Mr Turner none the 
less has some interesting suggestions for improving 
the art of courting today; 


First: Courting needs a new code of manners, a 
new fastidiousness. There is too much mauling. 
Social intercourse between the sexes needs to be 
enlivened, as it once was, by grace, courtesy, fasci- 
nation and wit. Second: Courting is in a rut. Couples 
rarely look for mates outside their immediate social 
class. The result is inbreeding of the worst kind. 
Third: * rush marriage 
without being instructed or trained for it, without 
Fourth: 
Courting couples enjoy too little privacy. They need 
more living room (which does not necessarily mean 
the living-room). They have plenty of opportunities 
for making each other's acquaintance, but not enough 
opportunities for getting to know each other, 


Courting couples into 


even exchanging medical certificates, 


But on the whole Mr Turner is optimistic and 
one feels that he would not agree with the Latin 
tag omne animal post coitum triste endorsed by Mr 
Langdon-Davies. Triste? No not sad, possibly 


sleepy 
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OW far is the rational-minded man 

justified in dismissing mysticism as bogus 

nonsense and in regarding the mystical 
and scientific outlooks as mutually incompatible ? 
Only up to a point, | shall contend, In its essence, 
mysticism is no more than a certain attitude 
toward life and the universe—an attitude which 
is characterized by a peculiar intensity of feeling. 
Only secondarily—and illegitimately—is mysticism 
a set of metaphysical doctrines, supposedly 
arrived at by intuition. | shall maintain that, 
pruned of its metaphysical excrescences and 
pretensions, mysticism is worthy ot preservation 
and cultivation. What cannot be accepted is the 
claim of rmany mystics that, from this basic 
emotion, follow certain truths about the universe. 
For the sake of convenience, | shall introduce 
two special terms, viz. ‘‘ emotive mystic ’’ and 
assertive mystic,’ reserving the former for the 
type of mystic who is content not to rationalize 
his emotional experience and the latter for the 
type who erects his own private metaphysic 
upon it. Now it is only in so far as it is ‘* asser- 
tive "’ that mysticism finds itself in conflict with 


science ; in its “‘ emotive ’’ form, far from being 


hostile to the scientific approac h, mysticism has 
in fact inspired men to scientific and philosophic 
discovery. 

The assertive mystic’s claim to a higher way 
of knowing cannot be dismissed without some 
examination and refutation of ‘* the argument 
from religious experience '’ which A, N. White- 
head has formulated in a plausible fashion as 
follows: ** The dogmas of religion are the attempts 
to formulate in precise terms the truths disclosed 
in the religious experience of mankind. In 
exactly the same way the dogmas of physical 
science are the attempts to formulate in precise 
terms the truths disclosed in the sense-percep- 
tion of mankind.’ It is not difficult to see that 
this argument rests on two false analogies: 
one between religious dogmas and scientific 
theories and the other between religious ex 
perience and sense-perception. In the first place, 
the scientist claims only a relative, tentative 
truth for his theories. He considers them as 
plans of campaign, not as creeds tor all time. 
The assertive mystic, on the other hand, is 
content with nothing less than an absolute 
objectivity for his beliefs. In the second place, 
the scientist is able to formulate hypotheses 
because he knows that, under similar conditions, 
the sense-experiences of all normal men are 
roughly identical. These hypotheses are functions 
of moments of sense-perception and are tenable 
only in the light of future confirmatory sense 
experiences. With assertive mysticism, however, 
the picture is very different. Men's religious 
intuitions have been diverse to the point of 
contradiction, For instance, some mystics, in 
their moments of ecstasy, have felt conscious of 
preserving their personal identity, others of 
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and these two different ‘emotional 


experiences have lent themselves to rationalization 


losing it; 


as the doctrines of transcendence and immanence, 
respectively, Again, some assertive mystics have 
averred that the ultimate reality which they have 
intuited is a personal God, others an abstract 
‘integrating principle of the universe ’’ (to 
use Aldous Huxley's phrase). It follows that it is 
impossible to construct a hypothesis covering all 
the facts of religious experience which is not 
self-contradictory to the point of absurdity ; 
and before the rational-minded man _ gives his 
assent to a hypothesis he is entitled to expect 
from it at least an inner consistency. 

In order to refute the assertive mystic’s claims 
it is not necessary to adopt any atomistic doctrine 
as to the way we obtain knowledge (‘‘ the bucket 
theory of the as Popper has called it). 
We can very 
often been the result of flashes of insight and that, 


mind 
admit that scientific theories have 
in the sphere of personal relations, our instinct as 
to another person's reliability, honesty, or disposi- 
tion toward us may well prove a better guide 
than our reason. The point at issue is not how we 
come to have knowledge, but how it is certified 
as knowledge. If, as the result of some observation 
or experiment, a statement arrived at intuitively 
is vindicated, all well and good ; if not, not. 
not) 


verification (i.e. 


If, further, any statement (intuited or 


is in prin iple 


inc apable of 


if no possible observation or experiment can 
establish either its truth or falsity), then we have 
no grounds for regarding it as at all significant. 

Ihe basic feelings which characterize emotive 
mysticism evade precise and literal description, 
What we 


seems to be inspired by these feelings. 


value most highly in the creative arts 
When 
men cease to respond to emotions of reverence, 
mystery, and elation (to name a few), they 
nature of the case, 


awe, 
cease to 
or appreciate art. In an age in which 
and omniscient, the 


can only, in the 
create 
Science was 
artist 


and to say: 


omnipotent 


creative would be forced to paraphrase 


Voltaire If mystery does not exist, 
invent it, As 
emotive arts, | 
description of Egdon Heath in The Return of the 


Native, 


it is necessary to 


mysticism in the cite Hardy's 
and Debussy’s Images pour orchestre. As 
regards the latter, Constant Lambert’s comments 
in Music Ho! could not be bettered. Of these 
Images, Lambert states: ‘‘ The world they conjure 
up is not a Barriesque dream world, a soothing 


It is the 


and comforting escape from reality, 


instances of 


world around us, but seen with an intense and 
unique vision (my italics), and the melanc holy that 
pervades this music is no personal complaining 
but the underlying melancholy of human life 
itself,’’ 

Mysticism has generally been characterized 
by the feeling that time is unimportant; by the 
feeling that, on the cosmic plane, the arbitrary 
human distinction between good and evil no 
longer holds; and by the feeling that one’s 
individual fate is a trivial matter. These are 
feelings likely to produce a certain detachment, 
disinterestedness, objectivity—call it what you 
will—which is indispensable in the study of 
history, philosophy, and the abstract 
sciences, Einstein makes this quite clear when he 
** The fairest thing we can experience is 
the mysterious. It is the fundamental emotion 
which stands at the cradle of true art and true 
He who knows it not and can no longer 


more 


Says: 


science, 
wonder, no longer feel amazement, is as good as 
dead, a snuffed-out candle.”’ 

The more one thinks about this ‘‘ fundamental 
less there is to be said about it. 


emotion,’’ the 
All attempts to describe it have failed: the great 
mystics either 
when they have tried to convey their feelings, 


have become incomprehensible 
or else they have unjustifiably produced private 
metaphysic al theories as rationalizations of those 
feelings. 

In distinguishing between emotive and assertive 
I have in fact drawn a line of demarca- 
do not wish to 


mysticism, 
tion between feeling and reason, 
imply that the two do not frequently overlap, 
but | think there are cases where reason must 
abdicate to feeling, e.g. in ethics and zsthetics. 
mysticism falls, in this latter 
category. My line of argument in this article 
is intended to be double-edged. It is directed 
both against those of a religious cast of mind who 
claim to see in mystical experience the way to a 
unique type of knowledge, and against those of a 
free-thinking cast of mind who claim that there 
is no place where the writ of reason cannot run 
and who feel that any concession to mysticism 
displays tender-mindedness. 


Emotive of course, 
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HE Ninth Annual Conference of the Rationalist 

Press Association was held at Somerville College, 

Oxford, from Friday, July 23, to Tuesday, July 
27, 1954. The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Evolution, 
Progress, and Ethics: How are they Related?’’ The 
following is a digest of the principal points made by the 
lecturers, 


DR W. E. SWINTON 
Man Among the Vertebrates 

When we study the history of life on this earth we see 
that man is an animal with roots deep down in the great 
world of Nature of which he is a part, It is almost a 
hundred years since Darwin formulated the theory ot 
natural selection, and two hundred since Linnaeus began 
to classify animal and plant life, thus creating the system 
of nomenclature that we still use. Linnaeus went to 
work as any ordinary person might do, by observing the 
animals that were in the world, in zoological gardens, or 
as stuffed specimens and skeletons, He devised a remark- 
alle arrangement, according to which every animal 
went 
through the vertebrates, with the exception of the 
amphibians, which was a group not then very clearly 
understood, right down to the humblest type of worm. 

Nearly a century later, Cuvier carried this process a 
stage further and founded the science of comparative 
anatomy. He improved on the work of Linnaeus by 
basing his classification not merely on external appear- 
ances but on the inner working of the bodies. In the 


could be classified on a descending scale. He 


south of England another kind of study was going on, 
which was destined to transform this picture in a wholly 
unexpected way, William Smith, a Bristol man, was 
engaged on surveying roads, canals and railways, when 
he noticed a relationship between the rocks in different 
parts of the country. He found that it was possible to 
date some of these rocks and identify them by the 
remains which were found in them, Cuvier himself had 
worked on a series of interesting rocks quarried in Paris 
which contained skeletons of fishes and other relics of 
the past. Smith, however, made it quite clear that if 
you found the same kind of rock in Bristol for example, 
as in parts of Warwic kshire and Leicestershire, culmina- 
ting in Yorkshire you would find similar fossils in such 


rocks, He published a chart of the geological strata of 
England, which he was able to date by the presence of 


fossils. William Smith is known as the Father of Geology 


and he paved the way for another department of science 
palaontology—which was started over a hundred 
years ago. 
If we think of the kind of classification made by 
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Linnaeus and amplified by Cuvier as horizontal, we can 
regard the classification according to fossils found below 
the surface of the earth as vertical, The interesting thing 
is that these two types of classification supported each 
other, and it was possible at last to make a kind of graph 
of organisms today and organisms inthe past. The result 
shattered many preconceived ideas, and still more dis- 
turbing consequences were seen to follow the work of 
Darwin and Wailace, who arrived at the same conclu- 
sions about the differentiation of species independently. 
They saw that species were not fixed but were subject to 
change, and that in palaontology the proc ess could be 
viewed, so to speak, in slow motion, Darwin saw very 
clearly that important confirmation of the theory ot 
natural selection should be found in the record of the 
rocks. There are still people who seem to think that 
Darwin invented the idea of evolution and that this is 


what the controversy is about. Today, however, there 


is no dispute about the fact that evolution has occurred ; 
the only differences of opinion are about how it occurs. 

One development that has taken place owing to 
improved methods of dating is a great increase in the 
time-scale. It is now believed that life began on this 
earth about 2,000 million years ago, and it is possible 
that even before then some forms of unicellular life 
existed, and left no trace, We can certainly find 
evidence of small animals with shells as protective 
armour in rocks some 1,580 million years old, It 
is within this tremendous stretch of time that all the 
changes took place, leading from the simplest type of 
organism to man, At first it was dith« ult to understand 
how the gulf between boneless creatures and those with 
backbones could be bridged, but it is now believed that 
the great world of vertebrates, to which man belongs, 
had its origin at some date in a relative of the starfish, 

After fishes came the amphibians, and one kind of 
amphibian developed into a reptile with a different type 
of breathing. The reptiles were followed by fur-covered 
animals, wholly air-breathing, with a different kind of 
circulation. During the great Age of Reptiles, the 
mammals were in subjection, but this passed away 
about 60 million years ago and the mammals became 
supreme, Certain forms of them developed an upright 
stance and homo sapiens is merely a species included 
among all the various man-like creatures that have ever 
lived. We cannot help wondering why, if man was a 
special creation, all this enormous prelude and wastage 
of life was necessary, But it is a remarkable fact that at 
each significant point of transition only one bridge 
seems to have appeared, 

It is difficult to decide at what stage in evolution man 
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now stands. Unlike all the other animals, he has the 
Man’s body is 


exac tly what you would e xpect it to be from a study of 


power to discuss his own position. 


evolution, but his unde rstanding and speech are unique. 
Man, by his ability to take stock of himself, is at the 
cross-roads Although in every other respect he is like 
the rest of the animal kingdom, he is alone in not being 
He can defy the 
elements, cut pathways through the hills, sail the seas, 


at the mercy of the vicissitudes of life. 


and, for the first time, 


evolution, 


study the direction of his own 


MORRIS GINSBERG 


Evolution and Ethics 

ethical theories as 
into those which 
and those 


PROF 


to 
and non-naturalistic, i.e. 


It is usual 
naturalistic 
ethical 


which interpret them in terms of psychological or 


nowadays classify 


consider categories as irreducible, 


sociological fact, Evolutionary ethics is based on the 
assumption that we can derive what ought to be from 
and therefore comes under the 
I do not believe that it 
is possible to derive value-judgments from facts in this 


what has been or is, 
heading of naturalistic theories. 


way. I can see no reason tor supposing that whatever 
comes later in the stage of evolution will necessarily be 
better than what has preceded it, Herbert Spencer was 
an arch-evolutionist, and he believed that society would 
evolve in the direction of increasing freedom. from 
government interference, He thought this would come 
about because it was the sort of outcome he wanted and 
not because it could be proved that the period of 
laisser-faire in which he lived was the « ulminating point 
to which the whole of history had moved. 

There are three ways in which the theory of evolution 
may seem relevant to ethics, There could have been an 
evolution of morals analogous to the development of 
biological species, Again, it might be possible to use the 
criteria of higher and lower forms in morals as well as 
biology. Thirdly, it might be thought possible to fit the 
evolution of societies and morals into a general frame- 
work as in the theory of emergent evolution. 

I have no doubt that with sufficient knowledge we 
could work out a comprehensive morphology of morals 
and note certain trends of change in moral codes. Even 
so, we would not be able to decide whether the changes 
are desirable or otherwise unless we had some standard 
of judgment which is not given with the evidence. 
T. S. Eliot, in his Notes on the Definition of Culture, 
defends a society in which class distinctions are fixed and 
each class is content to remain where it is, although 
exceptionally gifted people have opportunities of rising. 
Presumably he would still prefer this arrangement, even 
if it could be shown that there existed a trend towards 
a class-less society. 

It might be thought that adaptation or fitness to survive 
is a criterion of advance; but clearly, in certain con- 
ditions, so-called lower organisms may have a better 
chance of surviving than the higher ones, It has also been 


iv 


contended that man’s power over Nature is a positive 
indication of progress, but here again the criterion is 
valueless from an ethical point of view because scientific 
knowledge could be used to destroy mankind, Indeed, 
as we have seen, the resources of science can be used for 
diabolical purposes. 

Spencer thought that the world was moving away 
from militarism towards peace and voluntary agreements. 
But although history shows that there has been a vast 
increase in human co-operation, there has also been an 
extension of its very opposite—war. Pacific co- 
operation and war have both arisen in the course of 
but this does not help us to make up our 


Even if it be 


evolution ; 
minds which is right and which is wrong. 
granted that the greatest quantity of life in width and 
breadth is achieved when altruism prevails over egoism, 
it still does not follow that this is the end to which 
Nature is actually moving. 

Similar reflections are suggested by the views of 
Julian Huxley. He thinks there has been a trend during 
evolution which can be called ”” although 
there were many blind alleys. *‘ Only along one line is 
the 


But even if this is accepted, we still need 


_, progressive 


progress and its future possibility being continued 
line of man,’ 
an ethical judgment that we ought to promote progres- 
and this is what neither biology nor 


sive evolution, 


sociology can provide. In his famous Romanes Lecture 
(1893) T. H. Huxley demonstrated that you 


move from the evolution of ethics to the ethics of 


cannot 
‘If moral sentiments have evolved, so have 
and there is therefore as much natural 
as the other. The thief and the 
murderer tollow Nature as much as the philanthropist. 


evolution. 
immoral ones, 
sanction for the one 


Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and evil 
tendencies of man have come about; but in itself it is 
incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had 
before.’ 

Julian Huxley tries to restore the position attacked 
by his grandfather and in his Romanes Lecture (1943) 
introduces the idea of emergent qualities, On this view, 
the ethical process is something genuinely novel which 
could not have been predicted from a knowledge of 
But I do not think that the theory 
of emergent evolution really explains anything at all. It 


previous conditions. 


simply says that at a certain point something new occurs. 
Why ethics should suddenly be infused into the process 
is left a mystery, 

There is, however, a more serious difficulty. T. H. 
Huxley laid stress on the fact that if the moral has 
evolved, so has the immoral, The study of evolutionary 
trends and of the conditions determining them may 
reveal certain possibilities that are open to mankind but 
it cannot tell which of these it would be right to realize. 
Julian Huxley asserts that ‘* it is clear on evolutionary 
grounds that the individual is in a real sense higher than 
the State What evolutionary 


or social organism.’ 


grounds can there be for such an assertion? 


i 
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The trend towards the freedom of the individual is 
but one among many and we value it, I suggest, for its 
own sake as we do other experiences which are con- 
sidered intrinsically desirable, such as happiness, wisdom, 
love. I therefore conclude that although evolutionary 
ethics can contribute something of value to general 
ethical theory, it does not solve the fundamental problem 
which is to provide a criterion of right and wrong. | 
believe that all those people who tell us nowadays that 
we cannot reason about ends, we can only prefer them or 
reject them, are completely mistaken, and | agree with 
Aristotle that there is such a thing as a rational appetite 

in short, appetition and reason are not completely 
divorced from one another. 


PROF A. £E. HEATH 
The Idea of Evolution 


There are all kinds of logical difficulties about the idea 
of evolution, One puzzle is how can anything begin? 
Modern cosmologists, such as Fred Hoyle, talk about the 
continuous creation of matter out of nothing, and this 
contradicts the ancient maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit 


out ot 
nothing, nothing comes.’’ But even if we do postulate 
something to begin with, how does that something under- 
go change? As Bishop Butler observed, ‘* Everything 
is what it is and not another thing.’’ ‘ 

How, then, can the evolutionary ‘* new '’ appear, | 
hold the view which Professor Ginsberg has expressed so 
clearly that the notion of emergent evolution is probably 
useful to moral theorists provided they remember that 
what emerges has still to be evaluated, Ethical conceptions 
exist in their own right and they cannot be inferred from 
the facts of evolutionary change, nor can they be 
explained away in such non-ethical terms as 
desirable,’’ etc. 


useful,’’ 
Evolution is a way—and a very successful way—of 
accounting for observable facts in our world, Those 
facts are that things do not merely appear, but change; 
there is development, sometimes for the better, some- 
times not. Evolution is not a directly observable driving 
force doing things to us, but rather a purely conceptual 
device for describing what in actual fact happens. In a 
great many of his writings, Professor Ginsberg has 
analysed, in a very interesting way, what is essentially 
implied in the idea of evolution, All strictly scientific 
requirements are met (he insists) if we say that evolution 
involves immanent factors in the observed processes of 
change, In other words, there is something more than 
persistence of an identical subject or unchanging 
substance. In considering this notion of an immanent 
factor, we must be concerned with every level of 
existent things: material, living, conscious, and 
(finally) self-conscious entities, 

We distinguish between things which are alive and 
things which are not by the way they change. Life is not 
a new entity, superadded to matter, but a mode of 
change exhibited by some material things in appropriate 


conditions, Death is the loss of this quality. On the 


conscious level we can only infer the existence of 
consciousness in other creatures similar to what we 
experience in ourselves if we find plastic adjustment to 
changed conditions. If the response to a given stimulus 
is varied when the ends of the activity are not being 
achieved, we can infer more than purposiveness, namely 
purposefulness; by which | mean that the new activity is 
adjusted not only to the ends of the creature but is also 
consciously directed towards those ends. Plasticity is 
the sign and measure of consciousness. 

The conscious self is not directly observable but is an 
inference made necessary by the observed unities 
produced in memory by our experience. If the cement 
of memory perishes in disease or senility the ‘* self '' 
collapses. In the same way the unities of the ‘* mind,"’ 
as well as those systems of feeling referred to collectiv ely 
as ‘* the unconscious,"’ are inferences. There is no need 
to ascribe motivation to active entities inside ourselves. 
Neurotic compulsions are not gods in the machine ; they 
are frustrations, hindrances to witting activity, 

Freedom of choice only appears with reason and 
evaluation, and it would be a mistake to suppose that 
any act of choice has somehow edged itself out of the 
casual series, What is implied in any real act of choice 
(and these are rare) is that there is no known calculus 
capable of foretelling that act beforehand. It is not 
merely new, something which has not existed before ; 
it is also novel, something which could not have been 
foreseen even if all the relevant pre-conditions were 
known. Man, in my view, is free in so far as the door to 
novelty is not locked against him. Plasticity is the key, 

It has always astonished me that moralists are reluctant 
to recognize the relation between human “‘ freedom of 
choice *’ and ethics, Unless men are free to choose (even 
in a slight degree) there can be no question of praise or 
blame, ‘* Ought’? implies can.’’ If we are flies 
carried along on the carriage wheels of evolution we are 
impotently innocent and not responsible for the disasters 
we suffer or create, Here, | think, we are faced with the 


greatest of all our problems concerning evolution, Are 
our ethical judgments utterly different from and outside 
of the evolutionary process itself; or do they form part 
of this process, though appearing only in the more 
advanced types of being? It is important to notice that 
even at the level of bare awareness there is some degree 
of control over its conditions by the organisms, but at 
the level of choice proper it is obvious that control is 
greatly enhanced by both evaluations of effectiveness and 
by instrumental knowledge. 

This conception of control enables us to see how in the 
struggle between creatures of lower levels the undirected 
sieve of natural selection lets through only those fitted to 
survive in the conditions then existing. When ideal self- 
consciousness arrives on the scene with homo becomin 
sapiens, we reach the level of choice, properly so called” 
in which both reason and evaluation are implicated, 
Values, now, are real factors in the struggle and can 
affect what gets through the sieve. We need no longer 
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take mere survival to be the sole criterion of fitness. 
Fitness can be judged intrinsically and striven for, Value 
is therefore an inextricable part of the human struggle 
for survival, but it has emerged from and is built upon 
earlier modes of behaviour, 

Collateral with these developments . there is the 
corresponding hierarc hy of controls by the central 
nervous system from the simplest automatic reflex arc 
to the checks and balances of the cerebral cortex. So, 
too, in civilizations. If this be a true picture of the 
situation, then T. H. Huxley's famous disjunction 
cosmical ’’ and ‘ ethical is a real one; 
but our ethical problems, however pressing and difficult, 


between 


are part of the evolutionary story, Perhaps, by ignoring 
invitations to regression, we may be able to solve our 
problems as we go, Unless the hordes of unreason 
destroy us, rationalists can look forward to the future 
with hope, not fear, They may be able to shed infant 


terrors for the courage of maturity, 


| GILMOUR 


Evolutionary Progress and Ethical Progress 


Can we find in the concept of evolutionary progress an 
objective and universally valid standard of ethical values ? 
Some recent writers have instead of 


talking about the laws of God or a universal moral order 


maintained that 


we should try to deduce the goodness or badness of 
human actions from the idea of evolutionary progress, 

lam afraid that my philosophic al reading has not been 
very wide, but | have been very attracted by the view 
that the main, and indeed sole, task of philosophy is to 


analyse the meaning of such words as 
truth,’’ ete., 


reality, 
’ existence,”’ and to try to arrive at 
agreement on their use, | cannot agree, however, with 
those philosophers who say you have to take the common 
usage of words as the ultimate court of appeal. Obviously 
common usage must be taken into account, but the final 
decision should be arrived at by agreement after 
discussion on what are the most useful and reasonable 
philosophic al definitions. 

How can this method be applied to the conc epts of 
evolutionary and ethical progress? Consider, first, the 
itself. Everyone 
would agree that it must contain the idea of movement 


toward an objective, in which case there is clearly a great 


definition of the word ** progress ’ 


danger in using the word “' progress '* by itself without 


any qualific ation, It should be made clear from the 
context where the movement is leading, Progress,’ 
by itself, implies a collective or supernatural mind in 


which the objective of the ‘* Progress 


resides, and 
those who do not believe in either a vague mysterious 
collective mind or a supernatural mind should be very 
with a 
They should always indicate what type of 
they are e.g. 
intelligence, in health, and so on. 


careful not to use the single word ** Progress ’ 
capital P,”’ 
progress 


referring to: progress in 


vi 


Can we say that by adding the adjective *’ evolution- 


ary ’’ we avoid this dithe ulty and succeed in conveying 
an idea of an objective or direction which the term 
‘* Progress '’ does not have when used by itself? Most 
biologists would agree that the essential point of 
evolution is that it involves a change of one kind of 


kind of this, 


surely, does not entail the idea of a particular direction, 


organism into another organism; but 


Evolutionary change may, for example, be either from a 


simple to a complex form, or from a complex to a 
simple. If we want to bring any idea of a direction we 
that we 
indicate the type of progress we have in mind, tor 
example progress in complexity or in control over the 
environment. If this is agreed, and we thus make the 
‘ evolutionary progress 


must so qualify ** evolutionary progress "’ 


phrase equivalent to evolu 
tionary change, it becomes clear at once that the 
concept is of no help at all in the search for a criterion 
for ethical The 


‘ evolutionary progress 


value, content of the 


concept 
is basically a summary of 
statements that certain changes have taken place, and if 


we try to derive ethical values from ‘‘ evolutionary 


progress '’ we are, in effect, trying to deduce value 
statements from statements of fact. Many philosophers 


have blown sky high the validity of this process, but 


perhaps a simple example will illustrate their criticisms. 


Suppose two people are arguing about ethical problems. 
One takes the attitude that, because the whole tendency 
of evolution is to produce more and more abundance ol 
life, life is a good thing. The other person, however, 
says that life is a bad thing and that he does not care a 
damn for evolution, You can say that he is wrong 


even 
mad ; that he is the only person in the world who thinks 
in such a way; but | doubt whether you could prove 
logically that he was wrong because value statements are 
not susceptible to proof of this kind. 

| think this leads us to the view that statements of 
value can be derived only from other statements of 
value. Basic value statements must ultimately be the 
choice of the individual, and he cannot deduce them 
logically from any other source. Some people find this 
idea rather frightening, almost abhorrent, Personally, 
I take the diametrically opposite view, and find it an 
inspiring and stimulating idea that it is ultimately the 
personal choice of every one of us that must determine 
our ethical values. 

It does not, of course, follow from my argument that 
evolutionary change has no relevance to ethics; on the 
Even if we cannot prove our ethical values 
evolution, the fact of 
evolutionary progress can help us very much in at least 


contrary, 
from a_ consideration of 
three distinct ways. It guides us in the personal choice 
we make, assists us to realize our ethical aims once we 
have chosen them, and helps us to understand how 
specific beliefs have arisen in history. If we are familiar 
with the facts of evolution, we choose very different 
values from those that we should choose if we were 
ignorant, As regards realization, there again I think we 
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must obviously take into account our knowledge ot tacts 
in judging how to put our values into practice. If, for 
example, we do not accept the possibility of super- 
natural aid we must rely on natural means for ac hieving 
Many books have written on the 


evolution of ethics. Westermarck’s History of Western 


our aims, been 
Morals is one of the most fascinating researches on the 
Trotter's well- 
known Instincts of the Herd emphasizes the important 
basic fact that ethical values arise in the struggle between 


natural history of human morals, and 


individual needs and group needs, 

A study of evolutionary progress is of value to ethics 
even though it cannot supply us with an objective and 
universally valid moral standard. 


PROF K., MATHER 


The Evolution of Human Relationships 


Human society has olten been likened to an organism, 
Some people doubt whether the comparison is legiti- 
mate. To reject it unconditionally would be as short- 
sighted as acceptance, The differences 
between soc iological and biological organization are 


uncritical 


obvious; but they should not be allowed to prevent a 
if established, would 
add to our understanding of the nature and requirements 


search for broad similarities which, 


of living organization, 

Genotypes are the agency which binds the multi- 
farious tissues together into a regulated working whole. 
which 


It is obviously an hereditary bond, and it is one 


genetics shows to be subject to Selection 
takes place, and the organization and its binding agency 


are both subject to and the product of evolution, We 


variation, 


could discuss various examples of biological organization 
such as societies of insects or aggregates of individuals 
into pairs or even greater groups. Always we should see 
at work the same regulating agenc y, the common geno- 
type, and always we should see the system related to or 
springing from the 
Heredity, variation, selection, and evolution are implicit 
in them all. 

One society and these 
biological organizations is immediately obvious: people, 
like genes in the nucleus or tissues in the soma, charac- 
teristically play unlike and co-operative parts in society, 


means of sexual reproduction, 


similarity between human 


while at the same time they compete with one another 
in other functions. it is that the 
balance of co operative and competitive behaviour is less 
rigid and more shifting in human organizations where 


the regulator consists of a series of rules set out as laws, 


If difference there be, 


canonical injunctions, customs, and so on, which govern 
the life and activities of the members of the community. 
Most people must subscribe to these rules, and the 
community as a whole must be prepared to enforce them 
where necessary. To continue the « omparison between 
human and biological organizations, these rules of con 


duct are not transmitted by organic inheritance, but the 


lace of heredity is taken by education in its broadest 
however, 
rather than ’ means of 
ransmission outside the limits of the organic relation- 
hip within which heredity is confined, But although 
ducation transcends organic heredity, it nevertheless 


nse. Education, resembles a process of 


fection heredity, It is a 


presupposes a certain level of mental capacity, It a 
sufficiently large proportion of the community were to 
fall below the necessary genetical level, the means ol 
regulating society would fail. 

‘Like genes, 


Indeed, 


the rules of society are not immutable. 
they are always being challenged either by 
criminals who refuse to obey them or by reformers who 
seek to alter them, Some rules, such as the prohibition 
of incest, for example, are seldom the object of the 
reformer's zeal, but as the history of the Ptolemies 
the Incas shows, the challenge is not unknown, 
tion is 


and 
Varia- 
in fact, 


‘ as much a feature of the regulating 
mechanism of society as of a biological organization, 
Why do some notions command such widespread 
allegianc e that they are almost taken to be self-evident 
truths? The answer is surely to be found in the action of 
selection, A community which practised inbreeding 
would be by its ve ry weakness at the mercy of its ne igh- 
hours and competitors. We need not doubt that incest 
and that it has 


always failed. So, too, it is necessary to prohibit wanton 


has been tried, time and time again, 


killing and the unscrupulous acquisition of property if 
men are to be able to live in a community, In order to 
enable social life to survive, such a ban must become a 


universal principle. But selection does not always 


operate 
will be 


in the same way, The practice of inbreeding 
virtually 


results in fewer and poorer individual components of 


eliminated unconditionally, for it 
level of 
The 
prohibition of certain kinds of killing, however, is to 
enable people to work together and not, like the rules 


the community, no matter what the size or 


deve slopme nt of the particular society may be. 


against incest, to ensure the supply of workers, The 


definition of murder, therefore, will change with the 


society, 


I have tried to show how the principles of transmission, 


variation, and selection apply to social as well as bio 
logical organizations, The one will be subject to evolu 
tion as much as the other, The ethical pring iples that we 
accept and the means by which we apply them are the 
products of our past e -volutionary history, and they will 
change in the future as the interplay of variation and 
On the other hand, 
forget, as | have pointed out, that soc ial transmission 
resembles infection rather heredity. It 
moves at a speed and requires adjustments which 


selection determine. we must not 


than organic 
heredity does not. The variants arise as ideas in men’s 
minds rather than as mutations in their genes, and can 
be directed instead of being random in their effects, At 
the highest level of the modern State selection applies 
in ways which have no counterpart in biology, It is a 
competition between so few entities that those chance 
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effects which the geneticist calls drift may well assume an 
importance never enc ountered in biologic al experience. 
All these contrasts become sharper still as education 
Social 


organization must evolve, but the speed and direction of 


spreads and selection becomes more complex, 


the process may be different from that of biological 


processes, Even so, a fuller understanding of the latter 


is well as the study of society will help us to form a 
better essential nature of 


appreciation of the our 


relations with one another. 


PROF C.A,MACEH 
The Evolution of Mind 


The question we have to consider is under what 
conditions does evolution in the race or development in 
the individual result in progress. It has sometimes been 
argued that progress is an inevitable result of evolution, 
but I think this is a 


guarantee that progress will occur, but it makes such an 


mistake. Evolution does not 
outcome possible, 

The contemporary approach of psychologists con- 
with the 


No psychologist today, 


trasts general outlook in the nineteenth 


century, for example, would 


regard body and mind as two entities, temporarily 


We continue to use the word ‘* mind,’” but 


Aristotle 


associated, 


rather as used the word ‘‘ soul.’’ It was a 
later development to think of the soul as an independent 
substance, The concept of mind is now replaced by the 
wider concept of personality, and this has the advantage 
of embrac ing not only the cognitive powe rs, but 
motivation, The organism ts an organization of bodily 
parts and functions which Operates so as to establish 
and maintain certain states and also to attain certain 
goals 

This is generally accepted by modern biologists and 
psychologists and does not imply a return to the older 
teleological point of view. There are certain common 
patterns discernible in the evolution of the race and the 
development of the individual, and today interest is 
latter. When we 


cognitive powers have developed it is natural to ask if 


focused mainly on the consider how 
any completely new powers are likely to emerge. An 
obvious example would be clairvoyance or telepathy. 
Rationalists are rightly critical of the claims of psychical 
research in this respect. 

But even if the evidence were to compel us to admit 
something of the sort, we still need not employ the 


traditional conc ept of mind or postulate a Collective 
Unconscious, Some modification of the present scientific 
framework would be necessary ; but if telepathy and pre 
established 
adjust physics and biology quite as muc h as psy hology. 


The main shift of emphasis in the study of the evolu 


cognition were as facts we should have to 


tion of mind today is seen in the theory of the develop- 


ment of personality as a whole. This employs two 


important concepts: homeostats, (2) harmony or 


integration, Everyone is familiar with thermostatic 
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devices in machinery, and a similar principle operates in 
organisms, With the help of these concepts we can form 
a clearer idea of what would constitute progress. It 
would require a set of tendencies to produce and main- 
tain a certain condition the organism and in its 
relation to the environment, 
When 
harmony in a 
mental health, 
as the full and free expression of our native and acquired 


i.e, a complex homeostatic 
state of 
achieved 


tendencies are in a 
human have 
On this view mental health can be defined 


system, these 


being we shall 


potentialities in harmony with one another 

An attempt can now be made to see what is in com- 
mon between the psychologist’s goal of mental health, 
and the moral 
notions have often been 


the economist’s goal of soc ial welfare, 
ideal of the good life. These 
defined in a purely negative way, as the absence of 


What I think 


we ne ‘ed today is a positive definition of health, social 


disease, or of poverty, or of e vil and sin, 
welfare, and moral goodness. It is particularly impor- 
tant that such organizations as the RPA, concerned to 
replace superstition by a rational ethic, should not make 
the mistake of also being negative in their approach. 
Rationalism is not merely the absence of superstition. 
How can we reach a definition of these fundamental 
terms that is free from these objections? Firstly, we 
must make an inventory of man’s basic needs and desires ; 
we must state the 


secondly, conditions under which 


these needs may attain maximum satisfaction. Suc han 
inventory would have to indicate eve ry wish, want, or 
desire, however simple or trivial, not excluding the 
elementary sensory impulses which are the bases from 
which the arts are developed, No desire can be bad in 
itself, 
good is surely that someone desires it, 


The ultimate reason for saying that something is 
The only ground 
for saying that what someone desires is bad is that the 
satisfaction of the desire conflicts with the satistaction of 
some other desire with an equal claim. The funda 
mental pring iple governing choice is therefore consis 
tency or coherence. In this sense we can assert that what 
is right is also what is reasonable. 

The modern psychological approach to the proble m 
of well-being requires an extension of the idea of 
reasonableness, On the older view, be reasonable 
was to be consistent in one's beliefs and thinking. The 
intellectual life, 
Thus it is 
It is 
reasonable always to go after what can yield the greatest 


modern view is not restricted to the 
but covers consistency in desires and actions. 
unreasonable to want to have one’s cake and eat it. 
satisfaction on the whole and in the long run. Develop- 
ment and evolution are not merely natural processes 
beyond all human control, The systematic analysis of 
the nature of man and his ultimate needs and desires and 
how they can be harmonized and satisfied gives us some 
power of control over the process. This would make 
progress possible, but | must re-emphasize that it entails 
turning away from the negative goals of avoiding moral 
physical disease, and disorders, and 


deliberately pursuing positive well-being. 


evil, economic 
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Ernest Thurtle 


ATIONALISM has lost a doughty fighter and 

Parliament one of its most independent minds by 
the death of Ernest Thurtle at the age of sixty-nine 
after a long illness, He was born in the State of New 
York of British parents and while still an infant 
brought to this country. He attended an elementary 
school, but his real education continued in later life 
and never ceased, His sturdy self-reliance and restless 
ambition led him to try many forms of employment 
steelworker, salesman, clerk—and took him to the 
Continent and back to the United States for a period. 

He served in the 1914-18 war, attained commissioned 
rank, and was wounded at Cambrai. Thereafter he 
became a determined anti-militarist, and when he 
was returned as a Labour Member of Parliament for 
Shoreditch in 1923 he expressed his views with typical 
trenchancy in the House of Commons, Apart from a 
four years’ interval he continued to represent Shore- 
ditch throughout his career, He visited India in 1925 
and took an active part in the campaign for independ- 
ence at the same time that the Simon Commission was 
at work, defying the criticism that his talks with 
Gandhi met with at a time when general sentiment was 
very different from what it has since become. 

From 1932 to 1940 Thurtle was sec retary of the 
Rationalist Press Association. He carried out his work 
with the vigour and thoroughness that characterized 
all his activities. He lost his belief in traditional religion 
early in life, but he was tolerant toward those who 
could not travel on the same road. He himself had 
made what seemed to him the only possible choice, and 
although he defended his heterodox views on religion 
and politics with zest he aroused no animosity among his 
opponents, It was impossible not to like Ernest Thurtle, 
and our sympathy goes out to his widow, his son, and 
his daughter. 


The great gathering of world churches at Evanston 
has caused a certain political upset, The pronouncement 
on atomic warfare and the denunciation of racial segre 
gation showed a boldness that is all too rare in ecclesi 
astical circles. The Roman Catholic Church was not 
represented, but Catholics should be the last to complain 
of the Church meddling in politics, Rationalism, 
as an organized movement, must refrain from taking 
side on party issues, but it is not easy to decide where 
the line is to be drawn. In some parts of the world 
racial discrimination is very much a party matter, 
Our correspondence columns reveal a cleavage on the 
hydrogen bomb. A truly representative gathering of 
rationalist and humanist organizations from all parts of 
the world could hardly evade these issues. It cannot be 
maintained that when the Churches speak the voice of 
reason should be silent. 


Heathiana 


COLUMNIST should entice criticism and thrive 
on it. But there is one form of comment which | 
don’t care for—the objection to my objecting to what 
is objectionable. 

For instance there are Hymns and Hymns; and if 
some are unpleasing why not say so? I often listen 
(voluntarily) to Community Hymn Singing, and enjoy 
the fervour of Welsh hymns and the breezy heartiness 
of Salvation Army Choirs, But I fully agree with 
Shaw's dislike of ‘‘ When I survey the wondrous 
Cross.’’ A horribly sadistic prospect glossed over with 
gentility. Only chairmen of Methodist Conferences are 
allowed, however, to hint that some Christian hymns 
are unwise, 

The same trouble arises about Prayer. We mustn't 
question the sense, propriety, and efficacy of Prayer, 
The Bishop of Chelmsford has tested it. 

I do not for a moment doubt His Lordship 's findings. 
He found them! But I have an uneasy feeling that Ray 
Lankester was nearer the truth when he opined that 
witch-doctors, medicine-men, diviners priests 
all tend to obfuscate human reason and sap humanistic 
self-reliance. 

* * 

In his novel Criaos is Come AGain Claude Houghton 
showed how it had to be explained to unsophisticated 
minds that famines could occur not because there was 
too little corn but because there was too much—so the 
glut had to be destroyed in order that men might eat. 
Consequently the Bishops in this Cloud-Cuckoo Land 
had to ordain a Day of Prayer to tell God—firmly but 
politely—that He had been too generous, and ask for 
ruined harvests if the hungry were to be fed. 

* 

Nobody, it seems, has told the Archbishop of York 
about these doings. So he fell, guilelessly, for the 
National Farmers’ Union request (coupled with de 
precation of any military help for quick harvesting) 
for archiepiscopal sanction to widespread Prayers for 
good harvesting weather, This amounts to the in 
junction ‘* Soldiers (but of Christ only) arise!’ 

I hope it keeps fine for them—but not so fine that 


economic unrealities '’ starve us. 


* * 

It must be obvious to many folk in our troubled 
world that, in the main, religious pretensions (in both 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres) do not help but 
hinder the sanity, prosperity and peace of mankind, 


Direct assault on bigotry is hard going; but perhaps a 


little pointed, but not entirely unsympathetic, satire 
might help. Humour, W, H. Mallock said, is ** the 
detection of truth through revered and reigning 


falsehood 


res 
. 
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Correspondence 


Reason and Intuition 

Sin,—When Winifred Taylor (in your July issue) 
asserts that the laws of logic are known intuitively does 
she mean that one can be aware of them as a Christian 
claims to be aware of God, without any evidence ? 
Logical thinking is not an innate human ability, and 
even when a person has attained some skill in it he is 
not necessarily aware of the generality of the pro 
cedure he is using, Grammar, arithmetic, and logic 
are all theoretical abstractions from what has proved 
to be convenient usage and in eac h case use has preceded 
theorizing, 

| would define an intuitive mental process as one 
without the conscious use ol reason, suc h as when an 
idea occurs in the conscious mind without one’s being 
aware of the thoughts preceding it, This does not mean 
there were no logical thoughts preceding it: it may 
simply be that they were not recorded so as to be 
recallable afterwards, or since the languages in which 
thinking is usually carried out, verbal and visual, are 
but two of the languages used by the brain, it may be 
that the idea or explanation was conceived in terms of 
another language and that the apperent lack of inter 
mediate ideas is simply an absence of translation. 
Without translation a person cannot express an idea 
satisfactorily to himself, let alone to anyone else, though 
he may have the feeling of having proved something, 

Didcot, Berks Croucn 
Is Religion Dead? 

Sin,-—In his Conway Memorial Lecture on March 23 
last ( Monthly Record of the South Place Ethical Society, P $9; 
May 1954), Dr J. Bronowski made the amazing state- 
ment, Religion as it existed up to and in the nine- 
teenth century isdead,’’ If this obituary announcement 
covers any large portion of the world’s numerous 
religions, it is simply untrue; if it refers to some par 
ticular religion, we are offered an example of careless 
expression, 

Anyone who thinks that the deceased religion is 
Christianity should study the following report from 
The Times of July 19, 1954: 

CARMELITE PRIESTS ORDAINED 
Carmelites of the ancient observance were raised to 
the priesthood at Aylesford Priory, Kent, yesterday, 

Catholic Bishop of Southwark, 
Mer. Cyril Cowderoy, ordained the Rev. Brocard 
Sewell, ©. and Matthew Spronfiski, O. 


Carm,, at an open-air altar in the priory grounds. 


when the Roman 


Carm., 
With them were ordained one secular priest and four 
Friars Minor Capuchin, 

The altar stands on the site of the high altar in the 
thirteenth-century Carmelite Church of the 
Assumption, possession of which was regained by the 


Carmelite Order in 19 ¢0, 


About 3,000 people formed a deep semi-circle on 
the grass before the altar during the Mass and 
ordinations, In the afternoon Mgr. Cowderoy gave 
Pontifical Benediction after a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament through the priory grounds. 


Is this religion dead? Any rationalist who thinks that 
Roman Catholicism can be ignored is living in a 
‘fool's paradise '’—a desc riptive term which in this 
case is peculiarly appropriate. 

Perhaps Dr Bronowski is referring to the Anglic an 
Church. 
nineteenth century differ from the theology of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr Billy Graham? (The 


How do the doctrines which it held in the 


latter theologian is to revisit this country for some 
months in the spring of next year.) 

The editorial comment on the Conway Memorial 
Lecture (Rationalist Review, June 1954, p vi) says, 
** Such books as Inside Buchmanism and Jehovah's Witnesses 
concerned with ancient heresies of 


are not mere 


historical interest.’’ What are these heresies? In view 
of the great importance of this matter may we have a 
full explanation ? 

Fortunately we rationalists are free to read, and write, 
about any aspect of religion that we choose ; we are not 
restricted, like Russian novelists, to matters laid down 
by the party who are the latest to liquidate their 
predecessors, FE. L. KeNNAWAY 


London 


Floating Vote 

SIR, | agree with Dr L. E. C. Hughes that there 
should be (for democratic health) a body of unattached 
voters capable of holding their hands and making a last 
minute, scientifically balanced, judgment in political 


affairs between an Adventurous Left and an Adjudicating 
Right. 
I cannot agree, however, that he and his like belong 


to the ‘‘ floating voters '’ I referred to—those who drift, 
helplessly and incurably, on the flowing tide of emotional 
political myths and personalities. A. E, Hearn 


Swansea 


Telepathy 
Sin,——-The letter by Dorothy Peters under the above 
title in your August issue has been brought to the notice 
of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle. 
We are surprised that in this day and age there 
are people who are still ready to accept as paranormal 
demon- 


phenomena, entertainers who give public 


strations of thought transference, The Piddingtons, to 
whom full credit must be given for adapting their 
pleasant act to the modern trend of entertainment, 
never claimed that it was genuine telepathy outside 
their professional engagements and, if your contributor 
remembers, they always finished with the statement : 
Is this telepathy You are the judges.’ 

Also allow me to state that our relationship with the 
Piddingtons and BBC is extremely cordial and we do 


| 
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have members who can do everything the Piddingtons 

did and more! Furthermore, the ‘‘ 

and — conjurers’’ do not exist in the 

Magic Circle, and if this lady wishes to witness a 

pseudo occult demonstration in this field we shall be 
only too pleased to make the necessary arrangements, 
London, NW11 **Mac’’ WILson 
(Secretary to the Occult Committee) 


puerile theories ’ 


“ The Biggest Issue ” for the RPA 

Sin,—Prof Sargant Florence in the course of his 
speech at the RPA Annual Dinner asserted that ‘‘ the 
biggest issue of all is how to prevent unreason opposing 
reason.’" (uite apart from the question of who is 
qualified to decide what is unreason and what is reason 
(the unreason 
the reason ”’ 


of one age so often proves to be 
of a later age), all this nineteenth- 
century adoration by rationalists of *‘ to the 
exclusion ot everything else is now getting rather a 
back number. 


” 
reason 


We twentieth- century rationalists must 
move with the times, Our old conception that our 
(or should be) 
no longer tenable. 

It is 


gressiv e 


lives are governed solely by reason is 


and 
rationalists to 


significant extremely 
that that 
of rationalism, Bertrand Russell, now admits (in his 


book, in Ethics and Politics) that 


‘desires and emotions are the only possible 


gratifying to pro- 
note great stalwart 


latest Human Society 
causes 
of action. Reason is not a cause of action but only a 


regulator,’’ In other words, reason is concerned only 
with the choice of means and has nothing whatever to 
do with ends. But if this is so, as undoubtedly it is, 
then we rationalists must recognize that ends are more 
important than means, And this in turn leads us to 
the logical and rational conclusion that emotion is more 
important than reason, 

After all, is not 


reason) the basis of all the 


emotion (in contradistinction to 


Arts, i.e. the appreciation 
And what is more worth while in civilized 
life than this? The world would indeed be a very poor 


of beauty ? 
place without, for instance, all the great masterpieces 
of music. These are the direct result of inspiration, 
based on emotion, and have nothing whatever to do 
with reason. Furthermore, the importance of emotion 
as compared with reason is shown by the fact that 
is the which in turn is the 
linchpin of all civilized life. 


emotion basis of love, 

No; it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
rationalists, like ; must move with the 
times and realize that it simply is not rational to try, 
as some still do, 
rhythm, 

Thus it is that pure and unadulterated reason has 
produced the H-bomb. But we rationalists will have 
to concentrate far more on developing our neglected 
spirit of goodwill if ever we are to control the H-bomb. 

In this respect it is indeed encouraging to see that 
the Directors of the RPA have given a new and positive 


everyone else, 


Life is a 
balance between emotion and reason, 


to make a god of reason. 


lead, for in their support of the petition against the 
use of the H-bomb they were (admittedly) actuated 
not merely by reason but (to use their own words) 
“by purely humanitarian motives.’’ This is a very 
Thus ‘‘ the biggest issue ’’ is 
seen to be something outside and beyond the scope of 
mere reason, L. J. Cripps 
Worthing, Sussex 


significant admission. 


Hydrogen Bomb—National Petition 


Six,—The assumption of several of your correspond- 
ents that support of this petition denotes an attack upon 
the Government In the matter of 
nuclear weapons there is neither political Left nor Right. 
Whatever the colour of our political views, we all 


is unwarranted, 


look to the main fabric of our civilization as the sub- 
stratum upon which these views depend, It is a mistake 
to think that the denial of the use of thermo-nuclear 
weapons is an act of appeasement of Communists, as 
if it were not the case that the Soviet 
already producing atom and hydrogen bombs, 
mistake, 
obviate the use of these weapons beyond what has 


Union was 
It is no 
too, to think that nothing can be done to 
already been proposed, 
that a workable 
weapons can be achieved without some form of world 


It appears to be most unlikely 
scheme of control of thermo-nuclear 
government; as it seems highly unlikely in this age 
when nationalist sentiments run so high that national 
sovereignty will be infringed to the extent necessary to 
look to 
thermo- 


make an effective control possible, we must 


other measures. A convention not to use 
nuclear weapons first between nations capable of 
will 


noticeably decrease the chance of their use, a prospect 


manufacturing them—their numbers will increase 
that must command the support of all rationalists, 


Carbis Bay, Cornwall M. L, Burnet 


Sirx,-—So far I have taken no part in this controversy 
except the very minor part of signing the petition you 
circulated, This was not because I 
about it, but 
feared that my open adhesion might smear the cause I 
wanted to help. 

The spate of letters in your columns has now per- 
suaded me to intervene, A year ago I had quite a 
fight to dissuade some zealots for the rights of the 
individual from committing the RPA to anti-Com- 
munism, | suppose it will be conceded by anyone n> 


I did not feel strongly 


because, knowing our irrationalists, I 


a grain of realism that the danger to individuals, 
these islands at least, of being wiped out or all in 
atomic or hydrogen aes warfare is many times greater 
—to put it mildly—than the danger of Britain becoming 
Communist. Will the 
year wanted the RPA to take a stand against Com- 
munism now support the stand of the Board against 
the hydrogen bomb? If not, why not? 

Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


stout individualists who last 
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Going to the Country 


SCOTT GODDARD 


HE news that the forces of reaction in Leeds 

have won, so far, and have succeeded in 

killing off the Leeds Festival awakes 
memories and revives travellers’ tales of the great 
days of the past there. Not only was it Yorkshire- 
men who benefited; for people came from all 
over the country to hear superb choral singing. 
And also the up-and-coming British composers 
of the day had reason to be grateful to the Leeds 
Festival, Was not Vaughan Williams's Sea Symphony 
brought out there ? 

However, a deficit of three thousand pounds 
takes some finding and evidently Leeds cannot put 
their hands into their pockets so deeply, But, 
good heavens, there are magnates in the Ridings 
who spend more than that on one of their fleet of 
cars. And yet, unless this pusillanimous decision 
is reversed (which with luck may have happened 
before this article appears in print) our composers 
will have to look elsewhere for a first performance. 

Fortunately they can still go to the country for 
a verdict on their latest work in other parts of 
Britain. In fact the proliferation of country 
festivals that has come about in the last decade 
puts today’s young composer in a much happier 
position than that of his forebears when the Leeds 
Festival started in 1858. From his point of view 
the prospect still has more than one possibility. 
The sudden fever that spread a rash of festivals 
over this land some five years back has abated. 
We have returned to sanity in these matters, And 
after it all the young composer still has opportuni- 
ties for placing his work. The Three Choirs 
Festival is on the look out for new choral works. 
Aldeburgh is welcoming. And above all there is 
the by now famous Cheltenham Festival which 
prides itself on its first performances of new music 
by British composers. In these matters Cheltenham 
leads the way. ; 

The Cheltenham Festival of Contemporary 
British Music this July turned out to be one of the 
best I remember ; and I have been to every festival 


there since the courageous start ten years ago. 

The symphonies were extremely interesting. 
Geottrey Bush's was the first in order of appear- 
ance ; a work completed early in the year and one 
that held attention from the first sound, so intense 
and logical was the thought behind it. There is 
distinct individuality in this work. I had only 
known his music previously in lighter things such 
as the Yorick overture and was not prepared to 
be so moved as I was by this symphony, He is 
thirty-four, The other symphony, Stanley Bate’s 
third, had been unaccountably kept waiting four- 
teen years for its first performance, It was, for 
that matter, worth waiting for: a magnificently 
hard-hitting, muscular type of utterance, music of 
grand eloquence and power. The composer was 
about twenty-seven when he wrote this, his third, 
symphony. A pupil of Vaughan Williams and 
Hindemith, he leaves signs of both masters in this 
work. But only mere hints, It is beside the point 
to speak of this music as being derivative. It 
takes its own way, or rather it hews out its own 
path and one is left with a strong impression of the 
composer's thought and nobody else's, Both 
these works gave the lie to the contention that 
symphonic music is always difficult to listen to and 
nearly always dull. 

So too was Peter Racine Fricker’s Violin Con 
certo, his second, This was more mature as well 
as more daring than the music of the two symphon- 
ists, At first it seemed like a jigsaw not completely 
puzzled out, But one soon realized that the com 
poser had never been puzzled; that was our fault. 
And it was not long before the music fell into 
shape and the outlines became clear and one knew 
that one had heard a masterly work. As for the 
solo playing by that immensely gifted young French 
violinist, Christian Ferras, nothing could have 
been stronger or more elegant, with the elegance 
of an exquisitely manipulated rapier. 

Space allows only bare mention of Rawsthorne’s 
finely poised new String Quartet, his second; or 
of the charming Clarinet Concerto, gay, eloquent 
and witty, by the young Welsh composer Alun 
Hoddinott, a man to be watched, Certainly 
Cheltenham did us well this year, 
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ROBERT GRAVES AND 
JOSHUA PODRO 


E are basing our restoration of the 
original Aramaic Gospel on the follow- 
ing historical facts; In Matthew xxiii, 
2-3, Jesus enjoins his followers to obey the 
religious authority of the Pharisees, This had been 
absolute for more than a century; when raised to 
power under Queen Alexandra and her brother 
Shimeon ben Shetah, they had annulled the 
Sadducaic Book of Edicts (Sefer Gezerta) and 
proclaimed the day of annulment a half-holiday 
(Megilath Ta’ anithand Dor Dor ve-Dorshov i, 128). 
Pharisaic tradition was wholly oral, The author 
of the Book of Enoch had bewailed the invention 
of writing by an angel named Peneme, who sub- 
sequently fell and turned Satanic (Enoch Ixix, 
8-11); Peneme may be identified with the evil 
Cosmocrator who, as Nabu, Thoth, or Hermes, 
was credited by Israel’s neighbours with the same 
invention 


He taught the children of men the bitter and the 
sweet, and he taught them all the secrets of their 
wisdom, And he instructed mankind in writing with 
ink on paper, and thereby many sinned from eternity 
to eternity, and until this day, 

For men were not created for such purposes, to 
give confirmation to their good faith with pen and 
ink . . . through their learning they are perishing, 


Here he had the support of Jeremiah viii, 8: 


How say ye: ‘‘ We are wise, the Law of the Lord 
is with us ’’? Certainly He made it in vain, when the 
false pen of the scribe worketh for falsehood . 


Jeremiah meant that the Law had been delivered 
orally to Moses, and by him to the people, except 
such parts of it as were engraved on stone; and 
that the priesthood were foisting written laws on 
the people, at variance with the oral tradition. 
This view impressed the Pharisees who, w hen they 
assumed the responsible task of keeping the Law 
and the Prophets free from error, decided to 
trust their memories rather than written records, 
though not abandoning pen and ink altogether: a 
perfect text of the Scriptures was kept in the 
Temple, and the synagogue copies were faithful 
transcriptions of it. Thenceforth, neither addi- 


How the Gospels were Written 


The authors of that controversial and 
remarkable book « The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored ” explain the foundations on 
which they based their original theory 


tions nor amendments might be recorded in 
writing, not even those of the highest authority, 
such as judicial pronouncements by the sages. 
Teachers were also required to quote their 
authority for every oral tradition—a method 
afterwards adopted in Islam; ‘* He that telleth a 
thing in the name of him that said it, the same 
bringeth deliverance to the world; for it is 
written: ‘And Esther told the King thereof in 
Mordecai’s name’ ’’ (Megillah 1¢a, referring to 
Esther ii, 22). 

Toward the close of the first century, Rabbi 
Johanan ben Zakkai could praise his disciple 
Eliezer ben Horkynas as ‘‘ a cistern which loses 
not a drop ’’ (Aboth ii, 11); and in his old age 
Eliezer prided himself on having never uttered an 
original word (Sukkah 27b-28a, Yoma 66b and 
Berakoth 27b)—since it was then regarded as a 
virtue to teach only what one had learned and not 
to volunteer a new opinion. 

Thus the Gospel, or ‘‘ Good Tidings,’’ of 
Jesus’s acts and sayings, the authentic and har- 
monious Apostolic tradition, will have been 
faithfully taught by the Nazarene elders of the 
Jerusalem Church to their catechumens; but not 
set down in writing until, thirty years or so after 
the Crucifixion, a body of proselytes seceded and 
displayed their independence by translating it into 
Greek. Presently the Greek-speaking Paulines, 
Gnostics and others, renewing the so-called sin of 
Peneme, emended the Apostolic tradition, sever- 
ally, to their own ecclesiastical convenience. In 
Cardinal Newman’s words: ‘* They thought that, 
when there was a causa justa, an untruth need not 
be a lie.’’ 

Gospels written by members of the various 
Gentile Churches, after the Destruction of the 
Temple in ap 70, to support local doctrine, 
were piously attributed to the Apostles Matthew, 
John, James the Less, Peter, Thomas, Bartholo- 
mew, Andrew and ‘** The Twelve.’’ Of these, the 
first two alone, with the addition of Luke and 
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Mark, have become canonical, and then only after 
continuous drastic revision. Of the rest, some 
survive whole, some in part, some have been 
suppressed as heretical; and fragments of several 
other named and unnamed Gospels are extant. 
But the consensus of scholarly opinion is that none 
of these, whether canonical or uncanonical, can 
have been written by the author to whom it is 
ascribed, These ‘‘ Gospels’’ are strewn with 
contradictions about even the most important 
events of Jesus’s life, such as the Nativity, the 
the Miracles, the Crucifixion, the. Resurrection 
and the Ascension, 

The evangelists’ readiness to recast the Nazar- 
ene tradition becomes most striking when the 
Synoptics are compared with John—according to 
John, for instance, Jesus overturns the tables of 
the money-changers, foretells his own death, 
and makes a priestly convert before he has even 
attended the marriage at Cana, But neither are 
the Synoptics consistent in their rearrangement 
of Jesus’s sayings and deeds, 

Thus, since no Aramaic Gospel or collection of 
Oracles survives, or will indeed have been com- 
mitted to writing by a first-century Nazarene, all 
that can be done is to apply one’s intelligence to 
the existing records; and these are so Grecian in 
form and tendency that most, if not all, of their 
Scriptural quotations were copied not from the 
Hebrew original, but from the 
translation. 

The Gospel-making procedure is helpfully ex- 
plained by Eus ebius (Ecc Hist 3, xxxix, 12-16): 


Septuagint 


Papias (an early second-century bishop of 
Phrygiar Hierapolis) adduces strange parables and 
teachings of the Saviour, and other more mystical 
things. Among them he says that there will be a 
millennium after the resurrection of the dead, when 
the Kingdom of the Messiah will be set up in material 
form on this earth. I suppose that he acquired these 
notions from a perverse interpretation of the apostolic 
accounts, not realizing that they had spoken only 
figuratively, for he was a man of very little intelli- 
gence... . But many subsequent Christian writers 
have followed him in this, Irenaeus, for example, 
relying on his antiquity. . . . 
Papias says that he heard . . . from the mouth of 
the elder John . . . that Mark became Peter’s inter- 


preter and wrote accurately all that Peter remem- 
bered, not indeed in order, of the sayings and acts of 
Our Lord, 

About Matthew, Papias said: ‘‘ He collected the 
Oracles in Hebrew, and everyone has since inter- 
preted them as best he could. "’ 
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A portion of the Codex Sinaiticus; the MS of this fourth- 
or fifth-century Greek gospel is now in the British Museum 


It should be noted that Matthew is here said to 
have collected Jesus’s ‘* Oracles 


in Hebrew, 


which probably means Aramaic—and “‘ collected "’ 
suggests that he arranged them under subject-head- 
ings—but not to have written them down, still 
less to have made them into what is now called a 
‘* gospel,’’ namely a brief biography. 

Mark is said merely to have translated and 
recorded Peter’s memoirs of Jesus, without 
troubling to arrange them in chronological order. 
Thus the Gospel according to Matthew and the 
Gospel according to Mark are later compilations, 
based on these and similar records which con- 
tinued for awhile in devotional use, Luke men- 
tions the title of one of these collections of 
‘“* Oracles,’’ The Divine Wisdom (Luke xi, 49), 
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which may have been the source now known as 
‘*L.”’ Fragments of another collection, the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1 and 654, survive in Greek. 
The I arly Fathers also refer to a collection called 
The Traditions of Matthias and to another, called 
The Teaching of Peter, which may have been the 
source on which Mark drew. 

According to Eusebius (Ecc Hist 3, xxxix, 1), 
Papias wrote five Commentaries on the ‘Oracles,’ 
but these have perished; and Luke explains in his 
introduction (Luke i, 1-4) that before him several 
other evangelists had tried their hands at com- 
posing a chronological sequence which should 
most nearly satisfy the doctrinal needs of their 
readers, and had reduced to writing what had 
hitherto been orally handed down by eyewitnesses : 


Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us, even as they de- 
livered them unto us, which from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word; it 
seemed good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, 
that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things, wherein thou hast been instructed, 


Many of the discrepancies in the written Gospels 
occurred because the Oracles ’’ were arranged 
not ¢ hronologically, but under subject-he -adings, 
such as | ight,” “Why Wail Ye?’’, Fruitful 
Trees,’’ **Importunity and ‘‘ Master, Master!”’; 
and because there was no break between the items. 
Thus, Luke has combined into a single inconsistent 
parable as many as five separate ones, all on the 
subject of watching, four of which appear in 
Matthew, Similarly, the historical difficulties 
about the disciples’ corn-plucking on the Sabbath, 
an incident which the Synoptics place immedi- 
ately before the healing of the withered arm, can 
be resolved by presuming that these two incidents 
were found under the same subject-heading, 
namely ‘* Conflict with Authority,”’ and that in 
the first Jesus answered a charge of sacrilege, but 
in the second a charge of Sabbath breaking. Their 
juxtaposition led the author of the “ Triple 
lradition "’ to suppose that both took place ona 
Sabbath, though the corn ¢ ould have been plucked 
and husked on a weekday only. Similarly, it 
seems, the editor of John made Jesus cast out the 
money changers early in his ministry, rather than 
just before the Crucifixion, because he found the 
incident under the subject-heading ‘‘ Our Master 
in the Temple,’’ and decided that Jesus could not 
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St John dictating to Prochorus, according to the legend. 
From a fourteenth-century manuscript (British Museum) 


have turned a blind eye to their thievish practices 
for three years, but must have e xpe ‘lled them 
during his first visit there. 


Irre -sponsible additions to the Gospel narrative, 
apart from the Christological discourses in John, 
Luke’s nativity fable of the shepherds, and _ his 
artificial story of Zaccheus, seem to be on a small 
scale: they consist mostly of an occasional word or 
phrase. When anecdotes are invented, these are 
usually pious variants of others in the same Gospel 

such as the story of the crooked woman and 
dropsical man in Luke xii, 11-17 and xiv, 1-6; or 
are intended either to make good a prophecy, such 
as the account of the gall offered to Jesus on the 
Cross (Matthew xxvii, 34); or to underline a 
Scriptural parallel, such as the raising of the 
widow's son at Nain near Shunem (Luke vii, 
11-18 and 2 Kings iv, 36). 

The omissions are as illuminating as the inter- 
polations. Papias’s credible account of Jesus’s 
belief in the Messianic Kingdom on earth, which 
would last a thousand years, and of his ** strange 
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’’ that did not suit the Gentile Christian 
** perverse.’’ Neither 
Matthew nor Luke mention Mark’s reports that 
Jesus was unable to perform any mighty work at 
Nazareth (Mark vi, 5). The author of John, 
though alone in supporting the quotation from 
Zechariah ix, 9 in Matthew xxi, 5: ‘* Behold, thy 
King cometh! ’’, omits the word ‘‘ meek ’’ on 
which the Pharisees laid particular emphasis ; 
being anxious to divert attention from the 
Messiah of Zechariah’s prophecy, because the 
Gnostic Christ was far from meek. 

The four Canonical Gospels developed by 
accretion until about ap 130; and their text was 
not established even then, as is proved by impor- 
tant variants found in the fourth-century Codex 
and Codex The task of 
restoring the original tradition is complex, 
because an adequate historical or textual reason 


parables 
faith, was suppressed as 


Vacticanus Sinaiticus. 


should be given for each evaingelist’s divergence 
from it; and since every Gospel text is suspect— 
as are all relevant Greek, Latin, Hebrew and 
Aramaic restoration can be made 
that is not challengeable on a score of technical 
points. 


sources-—no 


If the setting of the Gospels were some legen- 
dary island, unmarked on any map, they could be 
read as an allegory; but since it is first-century 
Palestine, no supernatural element, unless pre- 
sented as the religious belief or visionary experi- 
ence of one of the characters concerned, can make 
acceptable historical sense. In allegory, Jesus may 
be God; in history he must be man. Mark x, 18, 
Matthew xix, 17 and Luke xvii, 19 show that he 
carefully distinguished himself from God; ‘* Why 
callest thou me ‘ good’? None is good save one, 
that is God! ’’; and his alleged saying in John x, 
30: ‘* | and the Father are one,’’ is a breach of the 
First Commandment which he would never have 
committed, 

Jesus was no vulgar miracle-monger ; according 
to Mark viii, 12, he refused to give a sign in proot 
ol his prophetic authority. John ii, 1-11, the 
miracle of the water turned to wine, and Matthew 
xiv, 16-21, the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
must thus be read as symbolic acts, rather than 
as reversals of Nature. The water was turned into 
wine allegorically, the people fed spiritually ; and 
the importance of the acts lay only in the message 
conveyed by their performance. 

Once the distortive technique of Gospel 
editing has been deduced, from contradictions and 
historical discrepancies in the surviving docu- 
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ments, from a close study of Jewish life in Jesus's 
time, and from early Christian ecclesiastical 
history, the original Nazarene tradition can be 
restored with a fair degree of confidence, Only 
a few broken fragments of the story seem to be 
lacking, though many are misplaced and have had 
their edges trimmed to make them fit into a 
Catholic pattern, 

Briefly, this restoration proves that Jesus was 
a devout Jew, belonging to a small apocalyptic 
sect known as Zophim, or ‘‘ Watchers for the 
Kingdom,’’ and organized on Free Essene lines. 
He took the contemporary Pharisaic attitude 
towards the Mosaic Law, making only minor 
reservations, never identified himself with God, 
and performed certain faith cures in God's name, 
not his own. He was, indeed, set apart from all 
his fellow-Israelites, because John the Baptist had 
chosen him as the person to whom the whole 
corpus of Messianic prophecies referred and 
secretly anointed him King of Israel, with the 
honorific of ** God’s Son ’’ (Mark i, 11); yet his 
deference to the Great Sanhedrin’s religious 
authority continued to be no less sincere than the 
devout Catholic’s to the Holy See. 

Jesus had unusual learning, wit and piety; his 
chief sponsors were members of the religious 
aristocracy of Jerusalem ; and under the synagogue 
system then in force the general educational level 
of the Jewish artisan class, from which most of the 
Apostles seem to have been drawn, was higher 
than that of any other in the world, the Greek 
included. All available evidence goes to show that 
the original Nazarene Gospel was terse, factually 
accurate and intellectually satisfying to those 
chosen students of the Law and the Prophets for 
whom it was primarily intended, The glamour of 
the early Jacobean prose in which the pirated and 
manipulated Gospels are now clothed, and their 
judicial authority, are most deceptive. Judged by 
Greek literary standards they are poor; by 
historical standards, unreliable ; and their doctrine 
is confused and contradictory. 

A number of processes are distinguishable by 
which the original tradition has become so sadly 
distorted. Some of these reflect editorial careless- 
ness; some, doctrinal piety or perversity; others, 
polemical shrewdness. At times these categories 
overlap. 

Editorial carelessness covers such cases as the 
following; Miscopying; with accidental omissions 
or duplications, Misunderstanding of the Aramaic 
original. Infiltration of marginal glosses into the 
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text. Misreading of the Nazarene  subject- 
arrangement for a chronological one, Choice of 
inappropriate contexts for sayings which bore no 
indication of context. Running together of such 
sayings into a single confused argument. Inclusion 
of anecdotes based on a misinterpretation of sacred 
pictures. Ill-considered stylistic improvements. 
Clumsy attempts to correct obvious absurdities or 
contradictions, Mistaking of figurative or ironical 
and vice versa. 
Doctrinal piety or perversity covers such cases 
as the following: Identification of Jesus with the 
Second Person of the Gnostic Trinity; a process 
involved the for 
God "’ in many of his sayings, and the omission 
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of his prayers to God whenever he performed 
works of healing. Conversion of his symbolic acts 
into miracles; and attempts to make him rival 
or surpass the recorded feats of Moses, Elijah 
and Elisha and Apollonius of Tyana. Disguise of 
the motives which guided him during Passion 
Week, Removal of references to his humanity. 
Invention of miracles wherever he might have 
been expected to pertorm them. Borrowings 
from the Pauline Epistles, or from Church liturgy, 
in order to identify his message with Paulinism. 
Invention of sayings and incidents which would 
authorize second-century Church practice. 
Attempts to prove that he preferred the poor, 
sick and outcast to the rich, healthy and estab- 
lished, Disguise of his asceticism, but particularly 
of his insistence on complete sexual abstinence 
even among the married. 

Polemical shrewdness covers such cases as the 
following; Attempts to dissociate Jesus from 
Judaism by omitting nearly all his quotations from 
the Law and Prophets. Suppression or manipula- 
tion of any act or saying likely to offend the Roman 
authorities, Attempts to prove that he deliber- 
ately flouted the Mosaic Law. Attempts to prove 
that he rejected the Oral Law as an impossible 
burden, Attempts to fasten the blame for his 
death on the Jews. Attempts to prove that he 
debarred the Jews from the Kingdom of God in 
favour of the Gentiles, Pro-Samaritan, pro- 
Grecian or pro-Phcenician tamperings with the 
text, Deliberate misdirection against the Pharisees 
of denunciations originally intended for the 
Herodians and Sadducees, Misdirection against the 
Pharisees of denunciations intended for the 
Feigned Pharisees.’’ 

These lists are by no means comprehensive. 

(Next month—The Nativity) 


Telepathy and 


Statistics 


ANTONY FLEW 


HE Society for Psychical Research, found- 
ed by a group of serious and unfanatical 
Victorians ** for making an organized and 
systematic attempt to investigate that large group 
of debatable phenomena designated by such terms 
as mesmeric, psychical and Spiritualistic ’’ (Proc. 
SPR Vol 1), was recently able to celebrate its 
seventieth anniversary, Though the position of 
the Society becomes increasingly precarious in 
face of endlessly rising costs and suchlike familiar 
features of our time, several members have been 
able to produce books which succeed in 
approaching ‘‘ these various problems . . . in the 
same spirit of exact and unimpassioned inquiry 
which has enabled Science to solve so many 
problems . . . (loc. cit.) Last year Duckworth 
produced G. N. M. Tyrrell’s Apparitions (12s 6d), 
in which the author of the Pelican The Per- 
sonality of Man worked out a theory of these 
occurrences. Disappointingly perhaps it was not 
a para-physical theory about insubstantial things 
but a para-psychological one about how and when 
and why people come to have such queer 
experiences: though it was definitely para-psycho- 
logical in postulating a telepathic factor. This 
year there is a survey of this whole rag-bag of 
inquiries by the very tough-minded research 
officer of the SPR, Dr D. J. West (Psychical 
Research Today; Duckworth, 144 pp, 12s 6d), 
This gives the latest views of the genuineness of all 
the types of phenomenon reported, with at the end 
of each chapter a list of references to follow up for 
further authoritative information. Dr West, a 
qualified psychiatrist and experienced investigator, 
wisely concentrates on facts, leaving ‘‘ Theories 
and Prospects’’ to the last eleven pages. He 
succeeds in providing a most useful survey, though 
its layout lacks forceful order, and the uninitiated 
must be confused by the introduction of technical 
terms like ESP without explanation (p 13), and 
obscure critical references to work not otherwise 
mentioned (p 77). 
Tyrrell and West are more likely to appeal to 
the lay reader, but Modern Experiments in Telepathy 
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by S. G, Soal and F. Bateman (Faber, xiii+-410 pp, 
308) is a far more important book. Already sum- 
marized as a serial by the Sunday Times it is an 
account of the *‘ quantitative experiments,’’ with 
special attention to Soal’s own outstanding work 
on his two star subjects, Gloria Stewart and Basil 
Shackleton, The key idea behind such ** quantita- 
tive experiments ’’ is simple. 
** psychic ’’ subject does have visions and hunches 
which turn out, surprisingly, to be right; and this 
in circumstances which seem to rule out the 
possibility of accounting for success in terms of 
normal knowledge and inference : still one must 
never forget that he is bound to get some hits 
merely ‘* by the law of averages."’ But suppose 
you set him to guess the values of a whole pack of 
cards one after another: you can much more easily 


Suppose some 


preclude the possibility of conscious or unconscious 
cheating; and you can know how many hits to 
expect merely *‘ by the law of averages.’’ 

Now the disquieting thing is that some rare 
subjects achieve and sustain guessing averages far 
better than they should, even in’ conditions 
apparently watertight against cheating, and_ this 
seems to show the reality of telepathy. If he 
grants that the results have been correctly 
reported and that cheating really was impossible, 
the sceptical layman is inclined to dismiss them 
with some shrugging reference to ** lies, damned 
lies, and statistics.’’ Remembering how easily 
people who are neither very intelligent nor very 


A Card Calling Test, 
The experimenter on the 


left conducts a card- 
matching test of ESP 
(extra~sensory percep- 


tion). The girl points to 
a square to indicate that 
she thinks that the card 
he is holding has a square 
on its face (from ** Psy- 
chical Research Today *’) 


eager to know what's what may be deceived by 
elementary statistical malpractices, this is under- 
standable enough. But it will not do, Soal,a profes- 
sional mathematician, and his colleagues have been 
using only statistical methods regularly recognized 
and used in orthodox science and technology. 
Recently in Nature (172, 164, 1953), on the 
radio and elsewhere, G. Spencer Brown has 
deployed a more sophisticated attack against the 
statistical evidence for telepathy and the like. 
Conceding that the best work—of which Soal's 
own researches are second to none—has been well 
and honestly done, he argues that it should be 
reinterpreted not as a proof that some exceptional 
people possess recherche faculties but as a valuable 
pointer to weaknesses in accepted assumptions 
about randomness and statistical significance, In 
support he maintains; first, that the experiments 
are not in the strictest sense repeatable— 
‘* identical experimental conditions do not as a 
rule bring about repetition ’’ of the results; 
second, that ‘‘ control series in this work cannot 
be relied upon to give results which are any the 
less curious and ‘ significant’ than those of the 
main third, that talk of ‘* statistical 
significance is here misleading, because the 
wile point of the necessarily rule of thumb 
standards of what odds against chance are to be 
taken as *‘ significant ’’ is to provide a rough and 
ready guide to show researchers where it is 
worth looking for causal connections, ‘*‘ but 
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statistical significance in psychical research is 
this; fourth, that the 


usual notion of randomness is really two notions, 


clearly not a guide to ”’ 
not merely different but in the long run con- 
tradictory; and finally that he has done bogus 
quantitative experiments by scoring one column 


of digits in published random number tables as if 


they were guesses at another column, and got 
‘‘ altogether indistinguishable from those 
produc ed by orthodox psychical research.’ 

He might have added that, as | have argued in 
my A New Approach to Psychical Research (Watts, 
1953), Ch IX, the concepts of telepathy and so 
forth are all either essentially statistical or else 


results 


involve theories, many of them known to be 
false and none strongly supported by the evidence, 
going beyond any facts so far claime das established. 
not the 
but of striking 


between two people’s ideas when all means of 


lelepathy name of 


communication, 


communication have been eliminated. 
This line of approach is fresh, and must appeal 
to all of us who are disturbed by the possible 


implications of the other interpretation. But, as 
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Soal is at pains to underline throughout his book, 
Spencer Brown greatly overplays his hand by 
claiming too much too soon. First, though 
difficulties in repeating results in apparently 
identical! conditions make even Soal feel “* in 
pessimistic moments’’ that the phenomena 
exhibit ‘‘ no law or order of any kind whatsoever ”’ 
(SPR Journal, March 1954), he can give some 
positive reasons for thinking the conditions not in 
fact identical’ in all relevant respects. Second, 
Soal always made cross-checks by scoring sets of 
guesses against sets of targets against which they 
had not been aimed ; and never found above-chance 
these control Third, it is 
premature to say that “ statistical significance in 
psychical research is not a guide to inductive 
significance.”’ 


scores in series, 


workers have been 
looking not nearly long or hard or widely enough 
to justify thus abandoning the investigation at this 
Stage. 


Too few 


Fourth, if the argument about randomness 
is sound, as your reviewer thinks it is, it remains 
to show both why our procedures have worked so 
well elsewhere and why they break down here. 
Brown's bogus quantitative experiments have still 
not been published. But Soal mentions the 
enormous one done by Greenwood in the US 
which gave no “‘significant’’ results. And 
Spencer Brown has admitted at the Utrecht 
Conference on Para-psychological Studies that he 
had found nothing to parallel the dramatic 
variations in performance which Soal found with 
certain variations in test conditions: when the 
speed of guessing was increased Shackleton got 
hits on the cards two ahead, instead of his usual 
one ahead (p 161); he dropped to chance level 
scoring whenever, without his knowledge, his 
‘sender ’’ was stopped from looking at the 
target cards (p 152): 
were found with 


and many similar effects 
Mrs Stewart (pp 354-5). It is 
this sort of thing which is more impressive than 
results with odds of ten with no end of noughts 
after it to one against chance. And there has been 
just enough of it to provide a major, but not 
perhaps permanently insuperable, barrier against 
interpreting these experiments as statistical freaks 
which should have been* expected some time, 
Which makes this a very important book indeed : 
for if Spencer Brown’s trick cannot be done and 
if critics continue to have no in the 
search for flaws which might give some grounds 
for attacking the honesty or competence of the 
experimenters, then we have here the opening 
shots of a revolution in science. 


success 
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CRITIC A’ LARGE 


Original Sin 


GERALD BULLETT 


DO NOT subscribe to the doctrine of Original 
Sin, but if it could be detached from. its 
theological apparatus it would not, I suspect, 
be so far from the truth as we like to imagine. 
Whether anything corresponding to the term 
‘* God ”’ exists or not, the idea of God is obviously 
a fiction, in the sense of being a product of human 
imagination ; but worship of that fiction is no less 


respectable, intellectually, than the ‘ religion of 


humanity ’’ by which some have sought to displace 
it, For Man as he actually is is clearly no fit 
object of worship, and Ideal Man, the perfect 
embodiment of the highest human values, is as 
much a metaphysical abstraction as the most 
exalted notion of God: logically, there is not a pin 
to choose between them. If we are realists the 
plainest fact of existence is that the human ego is 
a self-loving and comfort-loving animal with an 
almost infinite capacity for self-deception, a 
self-deception that ranges from innocent wishful 
thinking to the point at which it merges into self- 
protective hypocrisy. Si =monumentum requiris, 
circumspice, 


We do not need to look far. A striking example 
is afforded by the controversy, last July, about the 
nature and effects of myxomatosis, in the corre- 
spondence columns of The Times and elsewhere, An 
elaborate report on this horrible disease, which 
has filled rural England with the agony and stench 
of dead and slowly dying rabbits, made only a 
passing mention of the “* genuine humanitarian 
concern ’’ felt about it throughout the country. 
It is important to note that this concern was by no 


means confined to those who make a habit of 


interesting themselves in the sufferings of animals. 
Among ordinary disinterested people opinion was 
unanimous. My own gardener told me that at a 
session in the local pub all the village agreed that 


the introduction of the disease into this country, 


if deliberate, was nothing short of a crime against 
human decency. This is the verdict not of humani- 


tarian ‘‘ cranks’’ but of the ordinary everyday 
countryman, the last person in the world to take 
a sentimental view of rabbits; and it is based on 
his own disgusted observation of the atrocious and 
prolonged suffering that myxomatosis causes 
wherever it occurs, 


Tus point of view, however, encountered 
opposition from certain interested persons, Their 
argument, in brief, was as follows, Rabbits are 
a nuisance (this is not in dispute), it is necessary 
to get rid of them, therefore they probably don’t 
suffer much, The author of the last letter printed 
in The Times spoke blandly of ‘* considerable 
discomfort ’’—that was the most he would allow 
the rabbits to feel. Now though, obviously, no 
one can measure the intensity of another's sufter- 
ing, it is intellectually frivolous, and morally 
disgusting, to pretend that a rabbit in the grip of 
this disease has nothing worse to endure than 
‘ considerable discomfort.’’ That is an argument 
sired by callousness out of expediency. And here 
is my point: if it were not desirable in the interests 
of the national economy that rabbits should be 
exterminated it would never have occurred to 
anyone to question that myxomatosis is exactly 
what it appears to be to unprejudiced observers 
all over the country, an extremely painful and 
lingering disease. But we do not like to be cruel, 
or to acquiesce in cruelty: therefore the plain 
facts must be twisted to suit our convenience. 


Tus is a flagrant example, but it is all part and 
parcel of our general attitude to the lower orders 
of creation, Few adult minds nowadays would 
consent to the proposition, widely preached 

Victorian times, that animals are “‘ sent '’ for our 
food and our use; but that, nevertheless, is the 
complacent assumption upon which we proceed, 
Man’s peculiar distinction is that he is the most 
predatory of all the animals. The whole of his 
civilization, at any rate in the western hemisphere, 
is based not on the much-advertised ** values "’ 
but on the slaughter-house. | make these disagree- 
able remarks not in any spirit of holier-than-thou, 
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Though | eat meat reluctantly, and with a sense 
of guilt, I do eat it, because | am unwilling to spare 
time and trouble to live otherwise in a carnivor- 
ously organized society, But I cannot and will not 
persuade myself that it is a pretty or a decent way 
of living. The truth is we are all bone lazy; any 
assault on our habits is odious to us. And so we go 
on, many of us with a good conscience, ruthlessly 
exploiting animals and at the same time senti- 
mentalizing about them. The only tears we shed 
are crocodile tears. 


** Little Lamb, who made thee 7? 
We who worship, as we should, 

The True, the Beautiful, the Good, 
Do yet contrive, with a good grace, 
To keep such fancies in their place. 


In springtime, when the fields are gay 
With bleating song and scent of may, 
We love to watch the newborn lambs 
Frisking round their woolly dams, 


Their happy innocence we bless, 
With sighs, and smiles of tenderness. 
But not at dinner-time, of course. 
After you with the mint sauce. 


AND so we come back, do we not, to Original 
Sin, a doctrine (like so many others) more often 
asserted than expounded: indeed | cannot remem- 
ber that I ever heard an authoritative exposition of 


it. If it means only that we like our own way and 
will go to any lengths, including self-deception, 
to get it, then | am to be numbered among the 
believers. Too often, however, it is associated 
with the phrase ** born in sin’ -which is either 
meaningless or means something both odious and 
false. It is a favourite theme, by the way, of that 
brilliant Anglican poet Mr John Betjeman. 
Though not of his party, | admire and often enjoy 
his verses and during the last few days have spent 
some happy hours with his latest volume, A Few 
Late (Murray, 9s 6d). Mr 
Betjeman’s is a highly original talent. Endowed 
with wit, humour, irony, and strong affection, 
he is master of a deceptively simple style and has 
made himself the poet laureate of those suburban 
joys which, until he came along, it was the fashion 
in highbrow circles to despise: with the result, 
which must surely amuse him, that he is now the 
highbrows’ pet—so muc h so that he is in danger of 
being praised for qualities he does not possess as 
well as for those he does. His verse is always clear, 
melodious, and amusing ; and no one writing today 
can more dexterously present the humour and 
pathos of homely things and commonplace 
situations, There is a poem in this new volume, a 
poem entitled Devonshire Street, W1, which is one 
of the most simple and heartrending things I have 
ever read. 


Chrysanthemums 


Spiritually Stateless 


ICHARD WRIGHT is an American negro, a 
powerful novelist and a significant figure in 


the world today, His early experiences of racial 
discrimination in the Deep South have already 
been described by him in several books, notably 
Black Boy, a story instinct with the bitter frustra- 
tion of a brilliant young man clinging passionately 
to his belief in himself in spite of living in a 
world dedicated to directly opposed convictions, 
Almost inevitably Wright became a Communist. 
Equally inevitably he became disenchanted with 
this seeming fairy godmother, There followed 
restless years in which he wrote little. Then he 
settled in Paris where, unlike London, racial 
equality is practised as well as preached, There 
he wrote The Outsider (Angus and Robertson, 
12s 6d), This is a haunting, powerful but on 
the whole unsuccessful book which, however, 


deserves more attention than many more success- 
ful novels. Its hero, Cross, is a_half-caste 
intellectual who is fatally charming, honest, 
amoral and weak; he is freed, at a stroke of 
fortune, from domestic ties. 

He commits murder and becomes the lover of 
the wite of a highly placed Communist for whom 
he works. During his pilgrim’s progress he grows 
to realize he is an outsider from all human circles ; 
his colour puts him outside both white and black 
worlds ; his intelligence keeps him from commit- 
ting himself to Communism or any other political 
creed; his desire for freedom holds him back 
from entering a domestic world which implies 
obligations as well as privileges. He is, in fact, 
the existentialist hero, and the whole book is a 
detailed working-out of the existentialist thesis. 
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Science and Modern Cosmology—II 


HERBERT DINGLE 


N the violation of science in modern cosmology 

which originates in the cosmological presump- 

tion, the essential distinction between the 
objective world on the one hand and the rational 
observer of it on the other, which has always 
been fundamental in science and which relativity 
restored and reformulated, is destroyed, and a 
purely imaginary characteristic is foisted on the 
universe and presented as a basic axiom of science 
to which general relativity must yield place. 

The next step is obvious. The appearance of the 
universe must remain the same. But observation 
seems to show that the universe is scattering apart. 
Therefore matter must be in process of creation 
all the time, at such a rate as to compensate for 
that which recedes from observation. This 
consequence of the presumption has proved 
specially attractive, for it has given rise to an 
alternative scheme in which it is itself taken as a 
fundamental postulate, without even the support 
of the baseless cosmologic al presumption. In this 
variant of the ‘‘ new cosmology,’’ as it has been 
called, and as | will for convenience call it here 
since it is not literally inaccurate, it is simply 
asserted as a primary axiom that matter is 
continually being created. Something akin to 
the cosmological presumption then follows by the 
reverse process of reasoning, for the rate of 
creation is guessed as being just that at which 
matter disappears by recession; hence the general 
aspect of the universe remains the same at all times. 
This is said to conform to the principle of the 
field equations of general relativity, for you have 
simply to make a slight change in the tensor on the 
left-hand side, and the right-hand side will then 
describe a universe in which creation takes place 
continually. 

1 am here faced with the difficulty that I cannot 
give a true account of this new cosmology without 
appearing to ridicule it. | am doing nothing of the 
kind, I am simply divesting it of the symbolic 
clothing in which it has been wrapped for formal 
presentation, and the substance underneath appears 
ridiculous because it is ridiculous. It is hard for 
those unacquainted with the mathematics of the 


The Royal Astronomical Society’s Presi- 
dent concludes his two-part article, 
which criticizes recently popularized 
theories of continuous cosmic creation 


subject, and trained in the scientific tradition, to 
credit that the elementary principles of science 
are being so openly outrage «das they are here, One 
naturally inclines to think that the idea of the 
continual creation of matter has somehow 
emerged from mathematical discussion based on 
scientific observation, and that, whether right or 
wrong, it is legitimate inference from what we 
know. It is nothing of the kind, and it is necessary 
that that should be clearly understood, It has no 
other basis than the fancy of a few mathematicians 
who think how nice it would be if the world were 
made that way. The mathematics follows the fancy, 
not precedes it; the fancy is credited because it 
gives scope for mathematical exercise, not because 
there is any reason to believe it true. 

How is it, we may well ask, that such a thing is 
possible after three centuries of scientific progress 
in which it has over and over again been exempli- 
fied that the speculations of even the most gifted 
of seers go far astray from the reality that observa- 
tion is to reveal? The question is a psychological 
one, of course, but it is not out of place to ask it 
have, for the answer may help us to understand 
still more clearly what value to place on these 
chimeras. So far as | can judge, the authors of this 
new cosmology are primarily concerned about the 
great difficulty which must face all systems that 
contemplate a changing universe, namely, how can 
we conceive it to have begun? They are not 
content to leave this question unanswered until 
further knowledge comes; all problems must be 
solved Nor, for are they 
content to suppose that at some period in the 
distant past something happened that does not 
continually happen now. 


now. some reason, 


It seems to them better 
to suppose that there was no beginning and will be 
no ending to the material universe, and therefore, 
tacitly assuming that the universe must conform to 
their tastes, they declare that this must have been 
the case, But if we must really answer all ques- 
tions immediately, is their solution in fact more 
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intellectually satisfying than that of a special 
creation? Consider what it implies. Granting for 
the sake of argument that the nebular red-shift 
indicates that nebula are continually receding into 
inaccessibility by surpassing the speed of light, we 
are then asked to believe that isolated fundamental 
particles are continually created within the 
accessible region in order to maintain the same 
total quantity of observable matter at all times. 
One immediately looks for a connection between 
these two processes. We are led, for instance, to 


suppose that when a nebula reaches the speed of 
light its particles might undergo a number of 


gigantic quantum jumps back into the observable 
region, something like those pictured in Bohr’s 


original theory of spectra, But this 


appears 


impossible, for a nebula, on reaching the speed of 


from another 
nebula not so far distant in the same direction, and 
the proc ess would have 


light for us, is still observable 
been observable there 
before becoming knowable to us. Hence the 
sudden vanishing of nebula moving at relatively 
slow speeds should be observable from one nebula 
and therefore from all. No such phenomenon, 


however, is postulated in the scheme. It seems, 
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“ The Oxford Ilustrated Jane Austen is rounded 
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together of the Minor Works. Hitherto they 
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novel.” 
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therefore, that the recession of nebule into 
unobservability and the creation of particles rela- 
tively near at hand must be independent processes. 
Yet they occur at exactly the same rate—not 
approximately, but exactly, for the universe must 
appear the same eternally—eternally in the past 
and eternally in the future. Such an extreme 
example of pre-established harmony—if the new 
cosmologists will forgive the phrase for what they 
will perhaps regard as an accident—is, to my mind, 
at least, harder to credit than a special creation in 
the past. If 1 must choose I choose the latter as the 
less revolting to common sense, but on the whole | 
prefer that wise, ingenious and modest sentence, 
**1 do not know.”’ 

But if inability to see science as a whole blinds 
the authors to the difficulties in their scheme, | 
think it is lack of historical perspective that 
allows it to be invested with the false charm by 
which they are fascinated. In every age there is a 
certain climate of opinion that predisposes thinkers 
towards a certain type of view and makes it very 
difficult for them to resist arguments that conform 
to it. This could be illustrated by examples from 
any period in history. | will merely mention the 
philosophy, of which I myself am old enough to 
remember the later stages, which sought to explain 
everything in terms of matter and energy; 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe was a typical 
representative of this view. There was a funda- 
mental basis of substance: this was neither creatable 
nor destructible, so all phenomena must be caused 
by its change from one form to another. Life, 
therefore, was simply one of the forms assumed 
by this substance, which in another form was 
kinetic energy and in another, electromagnetic 
strain. Hence freedom of the will was an illusion, 
all actions of living creatures, even the highest, 
being as rigidly determined as the motions of the 
planets. 

Today this way of thinking makes little appeal ; 
our prejudices are different. Now it is the excep- 
tional that is out of favour. By a sort of cosmic 
democracy we are predisposed to deny any unique 
characteristic to anything, and whatever we 
happen to see now, all the universe must see at all 
times. To think otherwise is to be pre-Copernic an. 
And just as universal determinism could point 
to the triumphs of Newtonian mechanics as 
demanding its dogmas, so this new view can point 
to general relativity, with its equivalence of status 
for all co-ordinate systems. 

In these circumstances the voice of science is 
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now as it has always been: ‘‘ Never mind what 
seems the proper thing to believe; what is the 
evidence for what you say?’’ And the answer 
which the new cosmologists must give is just that 
which was available to the universal determinists, 
namely, ‘‘ None at all.’’ When you ask for the 
evidence that the movements of living creatures 
are determined, the first thing to decide is, what is 
a living creature? And the only answer we can 
give is that it is a piece of matter whose move- 
ments are not determined. Subject a mouse to 


given forces, and calculate how it will move. If 


it moves that way, it is dead; if it does not, it is 
alive. That is the only way we know of distinguish- 
ing between the two cases. | xamined scientific- 
ally, therefore, the nineteenth-century argument 
ran thus: the bodies are 
determined, the evidence being that we have 
determined them; therefore the movements of 
other bodies are determined, although the 
evidence shows that they are not, 

The cosmological presumption is in similar case. 
The great consequences that have followed our 


movements of some 


full recognition of the equivalence of co-ordinate 
systems predispose us to assert the equivalenc e of 
events at all places and times in the universe, but 
the evidence, such as it is, is all against it. Every 
process we know, on the small or the large scale, 
is a one-way process, showing a preference for 
one direction over the opposite. The system of 
nebula expands and does not contract, gravitation 
is an attraction and not a repulsion, the entropy of 
a closed system increases and does not dec rease, 
every chemical process tends towards a state of 
equilibrium from which the substances concerned 
do not of themselves depart, organic evolution 
proceeds in one direction and not the opposite ; 
and so on. There is nothing whatever in Nature 
that indicates that any course of events is reversible. 
Admittedly the evidence is small compared with 
the magnitude of the problem, but it is all we 
have. | accept the spirit of the cosmological pre- 
sumption to this extent, that I do not believe that 
the universe conforms to the prejudices of the 
twentieth century rather than to those of the 
nineteenth. We shall be better employed in 
following the scientific programme than _ in 
listening to either. 

In cosmology we are again, like the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, facing a world almost entirely 
unknown, We need to cultivate the restraint of 
Galileo, who left the world of angels and spirits 
until the time should come when it could be 


explored, and contented himself with such prin- 
ciples as he could extract with confidence from 
experience, though the resolution committed 
him to such trivialities as the timing of balls rolling 
down grooves, It is that self-control—the volun- 
tary restriction to the task of extending knowledge 
outward from the observed to the unobserved 
instead of imposing imagined universal principles 
inward on the world of observation—that is the 
essential hall-mark of the man of science, dis- 
tinguishing him most fundamentally from the 
non-scientific philosopher, It is the duty of all 
of us, now that the old temptation is with us 
again, to see to it that we preserve the spirit of 
true scientific inquiry which, as a_ scientific 
society, we are pledged to honour. 


(Condensed from a Presidential Address by permission of the Royal 
Astronomical Society.) 


Indecent Exposure 


O expose a poem on the printed page is a 
daring procedure, Even between the thick 
boards of slim unsaleable 
can feel as snug or as smug as it did when the 
edition was strictly limited to the back of one 
envelope on its author’s table, But exposure is 


volumes no poem 


carried far indeed when the poem comes to the 
public alone and without surrogate, yet asking 
a tee, 

The new series of Ariel Poems (Faber and 
Faber, 2s each), each in a single pamphlet illus- 
trated by a well-known artist, naturally raises 
our expectations. Like the tract or polemic the 
pamphlet-poem should be in the nature of a 
direct address; it is scarcely justified if not of a 
particularly high standard, Stephen Spender’s 
Sirmione Peninsula is very disappointing, His verse, 
once a trumpet of revolt, now seems devoid of the 
starker sentiments. 
classic passions he would be condemned for prose, 
which on the shores of Lake Sirmio should be 
punishable as trespassing. 

Of Roy Campbell we might have expected 
better too, His Nativity exhibits little of the 
strong verbal texture which marks him out 
among living poets. His most usual fault is in 
too great a stridency ; he is too much in love with 


Even if he possessed the 


the sound and fury of his words, and too careless of 
the treatment his subject demands, But the 
series promises better to come; among the poems 
to appear is a new piece by Mr Eliot, perhaps the 
first short poem in twenty years, G. K, 
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VITAL BOOKS 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA 


By HARVEY DAY 10. 6d. net, Postage 6d. 
This fascinating book, profusely illustrated, provides in everyday 
language 4 practical exposition of Yoga which anyone can adopt 

it describes how the application of Yoga principles and 
exercises will strengthen your Nerves, create Healthier 
Glands, Control your Weight and Preserve your Youth— 
How it will stimulate Clear Thinking—How it makes the fit 
person fitter and the alling—well. 
A recent review says ** The most practical book on Yoga yet 
published.’ 
Harvey Day's first book 
ABOUT YOGA 7s. Gd. net, Postage 6d. 


provides an explanation of the philosophy of this ancient science and 
shows the benefits of Yoga Breathing—How it can induce Sound 
Sleep-—its effect upon the Emotions, etc., etc. 
These two books together provide a complete guide to the 
Theory and Practice of Yoga, and may be had for 18s. 6d 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 
By C. G. L. DUCANN 6s. net, Postage 6d. 


Written from the standpoint of present-day conditions by an author 
who has had a unique opportunity of assessing the needs of men and 
women, this book provides a Design for Living. For those who want 
a vivid and varied life with a full measure of pleasure, interest and 
significance, this is an essential book. 


YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 


Sales exceed 50,000 6s. net, Postage 6d. 
A complete course of self-instruction by W. J. Ennever, the founder 
of Pelmanism. Deals with ali essential mental needs; concentration, 
self-confidence, fears, inferiority feelings, etc It offers a plan for 
developing a trained mind at a fraction of the usual cost. 


NOTHING TO FEAR 
By Dr, C. WHITAKER WILSON 8s. 6d. net, Postage 6d. 


here is a grip in this book which will hold anyone who, in his or her 
daily life, is finding things to fear. It is written with sincerity and 
conviction and in such a way that on every page its title stands out as 
a grand truth—there is nothing to fear. 


THE ART OF MEETING PEOPLE | 5s. net, Postage 6d. 


By E, H, WELFORD, Director of The Pelman Institute, Australia 
For those who experience difficulty in engaging in conversation, who 
are diffident or nervous about meeting people, who are worried by 
their own shortcomings, this book will prove of inestimabte value. 
Includes chapters on Speaking Easily, The Material for Conversation, 
The Attitude of Mind, Public Speaking, etc 


FEAR AND COMMONSENSE 
By E. H, WELFORD 38. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 


A study of the causes and effects of fear and of the practices effective in 
surmounting it 

A review says: ‘* This small book contains more practical guidance 
on how to circumvent or cure fear than many books twice the size.’’ 


NERVOUS DISORDERS AND HYSTERIA 

By Dr, BERNHARD DETMAR, M.D., Ph.D. 6s. net, Postage 6d. 
This book deals fully with both conditions and shows their connection 
with organic disease, and their treatment by natural methods. 
Chapters on insomnia, sex life, gastric and intestinal neuroses, 
constipation, etc., are included 


WRITING POR PROFIT 
By KEITH BARRY gs. net, Postage 6d. 


A concise course in Journalism and Short Story writing, setting out the 
basic principles of word power and showing how to model material 
for presentation in acceptable form 


RELAX AND BE SUCCESSFUL 
4 JAS, HEWITT 35. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 
h 


is book teaches the art of complete relaxation, the practice of which 
will build up reserves of nervous energy resulting in a high standard 
of mental and physical health 


Through any bookseller or direct from— 


THORSONS PUBLISHERS, LTD. 
Dept. 110, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue sent on request 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Symbol and Sign 


Sin,—1 am obliged to you for the review of m 
book, Form and Reform in Architecture, published in your 
issue for August, particularly as your reviewer, although 
antagonistic, has attempted to introduce reason into his 
remarks, | feel, however, that it was a pity that he has 
concentrated his attention on the last chapter, which 
was by no means the most important in the book. 

With regard to this chapter his argument seems to be 
that the Modulor symbol of Le Corbusier is a reincarna- 
tion, in an improved form, of the Vitruvian figure, and 
that modern architects are at fault because they have 
refused to adopt the Modulor. But cannot this be 
because modern architects are not now as superstitious 
as architects were during the Renaissance? Or more 
probably perhaps merely because the Modulor is a bore? 

I believe true artists will always resist the Modulor 
because it is, to use modern art jargon, a ‘‘ norm ’’ and 
because I believe in the dictum of van der Velde, viz 
‘“* The artist is essentially and intimately a passionate 
individualist, a spontaneous creator, Never will he, of 
his own free will, submit to a discipline forcing upon 
him a norm, a canon.”’ BERTRAM HuME 

Gray's Inn, London 


The Meaning of « Religion ” 

Sin,——The question at issue is whether religion is 
individual or social in origin, and to it such sentiments 
as those which Mr Bullett unjustifiably attributes to me 
are irrelevant, The fact that priesthoods and sacrificial 
rites existed in the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge shows that Mr Bullett’s theory that religion 
originated with solitary spirits ’’ has no historical 
foundation. But the idea ot such spirits being driven 
from their solitudes, on their off days, by an impulse to 
build Westminster Abbey is delightful. 

As for the word “‘ religious,’’ its meaning is surely a 
matter for the dictionary, We can hardly regard Shelley 
as ** godly,’’ and the alternative sense of ‘* scrupulously 
exact '’ is not very apt. But perhaps Mr Bullett prefers 
to treat words after the manner of Humpty Dumpty. 

Usk, Monmouthshire RAGLAN 


imagination, Faith and Reason 

Sin,—-With G. S. Fraser’s general thesis and with 
many of his particular points | am in full agreement. 
But surely he is making too much of the Christian influ- 
ence on modern writers, particularly those of the 
““ Reading ’’ school, To call ordinary non-anti-social 
behaviour ‘‘ Christian ’’ is only to say that certain New 
Testament moral revaluations have lingered, in altered 
form, to the present day. But to imply that, even at 
some removes, they are based on faith in Jesus Christ as 
God (the sine qua non of being a Christian) is surely going 
too far. As for that neo-pilgrim Jim Dixon, | thought 


LITERARY GUIDE :’RIZE 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
The second ‘and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


value one guinea. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 
1 Anne’s got a method; 
ask Shakespeare ! 
5 Foolish. 

10 I divide pineapple for a 
liar. 

11 Offensive result of sin 
and lust. 

12 Listen to 
applause. 

13 Island of insane ruler’s 
motor. 

1¢ Storm and darkness in 
the Crimea. 

16 Shy half of a prairie dog. 

17 Back measurement of a 
beetle. 

18 Pastor's 
senters. 

22 He catechized 18. 

23 Horses on the neck. 

25 Draws, but no artist. 

26 A devilish weight! 

27 Ripe in song. 

28 Stifling effect of a parent 
amidships. 


half the 


tent for dis- 


DOWN 
1 Pagan way to 
chicken, 


cook 


2 Famous admiral’s Lon- 
don residence (9-6). 

3 Greedy for a sixpence. 

4 Avoid a slur on a sailor. 

6 These are willing to 
leave. 

7 One of the blue-coat 
boys (6-9). 

8 The ruin of dry toes, 

9 Insect gives 199 on a 
girl. 

14 Relative in a dancing 
act. 

17 Rejecting revelation. 

19 Rosie's baskets. 

20 Selfishness. 

21 They are cruelly per- 
verted. 

24 Old tax north of the 
border. 


CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
inea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 

“Literary Guide,” & 6 Johnson’s Court, 

Fleet Street, London, E C 4, by October 11. 


the whole point of Mr Amis’s splendid diversion was, 
not count me out (J. B. P.) or Fight the good 
fight ’’ (G. S, F.), but ** God (i.e. nobody) knows how 
I’ve got here, but as I'm here I'd better get the most out 
of it’’—an eminently sane and practical philosophy, but 
Saran Fox-Hartiesury (Mrs) 


hardly Christian, 
Market Harborough 


Football 


Sir,—It does not in any way detract from the merits 


of Mr Jenkins’s novel The Thistle and the Grail to point 
out that it is not, as your reviewer suggests, the first 
serious novel about football, My own The Whistle Blew 
(Werner Laurie) preceded it by a year or two, but as 
most London literary critics know little about football 
and care less they (with the solitary exception of Mr 
Frederick Lawes) ignored it, ‘ Eric N, Simons 
Eyam, nr. Sheffield 


LAST MONTH’S 
SOLUTION 


The three 


winners were: 


The three winners were: 
(1) Laurence Housman, 
Street, Somerset 
(2) Mrs N. Rouse, 
London, W.C.1 
Fit-Lt N. C. Hanslip, 
Halton, Bucks 


receives a book 


bach 
token 
We apologize for an error last month, when the sign for Aries 
was given as Bull 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Correspondence for publication on any aspect of the 
policy of LITERARY GUIDE 
topic of general interest—is welcomed by the Editor 


coments ofr any 


MARY CHUBB 
Nefertiti Lived Here 


Lively chronicle of a woman | 
archwologist’s hectic life as secretary | 
on an important “ dig.” Wlustrated | 
amusingly by Ralph Lavers. 


on every page. 
LARGE CROWN 8voO. 128 6d 


MARION TAYLOR 


Whiz: 850 on yourdial The Horse & his Boy 


Experiences of a hizh-spirited young 
American workin 
commercial radix 


for a small town 
station, 
BYO. 16s 


GEOFFREY BLES, 52 DOUGH'TY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Cc. S. LEWIS 


Lewis’ young fans will be excited to 
see another fantasy. “* He enters other 
worlds in the same dreamlike way as 
Hans Guardian 
illustrated, LARGE CROWN 8VO. 10s 6d 
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Science in History | 


J. D. Bernal 992 pp.; illus. 42s net 


Here in one volume is an account of science and of history from the earliest times to the present 
day. The result of patient research (it has taken six years to write) and the mature retiection of a 
profoundly original mind, this monumental work may be considered Professor Bernal’s magnum 
opus, not only because of the vital importance of the story it tells, but because it describes with 
rare clarity how the powerful instruments science has placed at our disposal came into being and 
what they can do for good or ill. 


Social History of the Jews 
in England 1850-1950 


By V. D. Lipman 18s net 


How many Jews are there in England? Where do they live and why are they so distributed? What is 
the history of this important community in our midst? In answering such questions Mr Lipman 
uncovers a fascinating and neglected strand of social history about which there are many popular 
misconceptions. Apart from the outstanding importance of its contribution to Jewish history, this 
book provides valuable material for the study of English social life, especially in London during the 
last century. 


Science and Social Action 
By Professor W. J. H. Sprott 15s net 


This important book consists of the Josiah Mason lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham 
by Prof W. J. H. Sprott. The general reader and the serious student alike will welcome the clear and 
authoritative account of what science can contribute to urgent problems that were formerly at the 
mercy of guesswork or prejudice in the political arena. No one could be better qualified than the 
author to explain how the strict methods of scientific inq::iry can be fruitfully applied to social life. 
This is an engrossing exposition of the most recent developments in the study of human society and 
their far-reaching practical significance. 
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